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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IT will be seen by the present number that our pagesare always open 
to the reception of cases of oppression, appeals from the victims of 
tyranny or injustice, to the public, and other articles of a similar 
descrip'ion. Itis necessary, however, that they should be accom- 
panied by satisfactory documents, or by reference to the persons by 
whose evidence they may be substantiated. 


Lady A. is at liberty to proceed as her advisers may direct her. 


We have received a letter from Clio Rickman, disclaiming in positive 
terms any concern in the publication of the Third Part of the Age of 
Reason. The lines quoted by Mr. Butler, (page240, ) he asserts to have 
becn made some years ago impromptu. 

We have received many communications respecting a poem called 
the Carirav. It appears from the extracts enclosed, to be a tissue of 
blasphemy and nonsense ; but as its stupidity will prevent its doing 
much mischief, we have thought it prudent to dismiss it ina note. 
The same reasons have dissuaded us from the insertion of Forum 
impiety. 

The author of the *‘ Conduct of Man” has mistaken his talent. He 
has thought much and deeply, but will never be a poet. 


The Carpet War ; a Prince ina Pickle ; the Carlton House Gazette; 
A Review of Wharton’s Roncevalles; Stroehling the Painter, and 
his Grecian Quackery ; Poetical Biography, No. 2; on ancient abuses 
compared with Modern Innovation; and Yarmouth, an Ode, shall 
meet with an attentive examination. 


To our Piccadilly correspondent (a personal friend if we mistake 
not), we labour under particular obligations ;‘and beg leave to suggest 
the coronation of the Empress as a fit sequel to the other. The indi. 
vidual pictures should be distinct. 

The transmission of interesting Pamphicts ae soon as published, is 
particularly requested. 
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THE PRINCE REGENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

THAT without consenting to the immediate abandon- 
ment of our allies,and to an unconditional change in 
all the principles of our foreign policy, it was impossible 
for the Prince Regent to call the whig party to his coun- 
cils, is evident from a prima facie examination of the cor- 
respondence between his Royal Highness and the leads 
ers of opposition. Whether by granting those conditions 
his Royal Highness would have fulfilled most effectually 
his duty to hissubjects, is a question upon which the 
opinions of the nation, as upon every other momentous 
topic of public wmquiry, must be necessarily divided ; 
but should it hereafter appear that one part of the minis- 
terial policy was right, and that much might have been 
gained by reciprocal concession, let it be remembered 
that the opposition leaders refused in limine every ad- 
vance to satisfactory explanation; that they bluntly and 
decidedly pronounced themselves to be infallible, and de- 
manded from the Regenta pledge of future acquiescence, 
not in one particular measure,or in one important principle 
ofnational policy, but in all the opinions that, as member! 
of opposition, they had hastily formed, or conveniently 
embraced. 

But whatever may be the ultimate decision of the pub- 
lic respecting the answer of the whig leaders to his Roy- 
al Highness’s overture, there can be but one opinion of 
the conduct of themselves and their partizans, since th 
accession of the Prince Regent to unrestricted po 
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260 Opposition honesty exemplified. 


Disappointed in their expectations of uncontrolled autho- 
rity over the persons and opinions of the first magistrate, 
they forget even the common decorum of expression that 
wonld be due toa private individual, and address his Royal 
Highness in janguage as scurrilous and offensive, as during 
the whcle period of his private career, it was fulsome and 
adulatory. Admitting it possible that the Prince should 
deserve the epithets applied to him, or be guilty of thefal- 
lies of which he is accused, the admission only aggravates 
the guiltand the indecency of their present language. It 
cannot be denied,that for thirty years, during which the ob- 
ject of their attacks indulged in indiscretions as offensive, 
and follies as ludicrous,as those which are now imputed 
to him, they persisted in proclaiming him to be all that was 
great,and good, and generous, and magnanimous; that 
without any reference whatever to his political opinions 
they pronounced him to be a perfect gentleman, embued 
with every manly feeling, possessed of the most extensive 
knowledge and the most brilliant accomplishments, and 
uniting the dignity of the prince with the ardor of the 
friend. 

Only one little month has elapsed and what is the 
picture they afford of his mental endowments and his 
personal habits? The salacity of a Nero, the caprice of 
a Caligula, and the fatuity of a are ascribed to 
their former idol, by his former eulogists. Language that, 
addressed to a humble citizen, would demand the inflic- 
tion of legal punishment, and to the soldier or the man of 
honor, could not be expiated but with life, is poured 
forth against the ruler of the English nation, ina torrentat 
Once destructive and inexhaustible; overwhelming every 
established boundary of decorum, and sweeping away 
every legitimate barrier, that had hitierto protected the 
Sanctity of acourt from the noise and turbulence of po- 
litical commotion. 





In these observations we allude more particularly to 
the regular organ of opposition, the Morning Chronicle. 
The satires of the Examiner cannot be included in the 
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Their scurruity. | 261 


list, because his opinion of the Prince has been consistent, 
and he has never pledged himself for his wisdom, his 
magnanimity, or his virtue. On the same plea we our- 
selves must rest our defence of whatever observations 
on the conduct and character of the Prince Regent, it 
may be our future duty to advance. Itis of the opposi- 
tion, as compared with themselves, that we complain: 
—of their participation in every folly, and their eu- 
logies of every vice, committed by the Prince, the 
evidence is in the recollection of every one, and may 
be found in any file of the Morning Chronicle up to 
February 18th, 1812: of their subsequent injustice and 
indecency, we shall only pollute our pages with one 
short extract. 


‘¢ But he, tho’ half his life was o’er, 

Was loose aiid silly as before ; 

In him all youth’s unbridled rage 

Was blended with the fraud of age. 
Onward with headlong speed he rushed, 


And poor old friendship wholly crushed.” 


Now unless the opposition expect that every ancient 
principle of moral deduction is to be abandoned in their 
favor, this sudden change in their language either arises 
from the rage of personal disappointment that consults 
its own gratification without any regard to the sovereign 
whom they obey,or the people whose confidence they have 
betrayed, or it is the language of a party of political bul- 
lies, endeavouring to obtain that ascendancy by abuse, 
which they are unable to command by. the legitimate 
exercise of their talents. By whatever excuses they may 
wish to palliate their conduct, or in whatever disguise 
they may attempt to deceive our observation---the truth 
is, that so long as they expected power, they were the 
most fulsome and subservient of literary parasites; and 
that immediately after the disappointment of their hopes, 


they became the most scurrilous vilifiers of the object of 
their fovmer adulation. ‘This isa fact of which no ex- 
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262 Participators in princely follies. 


planation can do away the impression : it stamps at once 
the character of the party, and affords to the Prince and 
the peopie a guide by which to estimate their present 
declarations and their future promises. 

But the opposition will reply :—-when we indulged in 
all the extravagances of the prince; when we lent him 
money to devote to his licentiousness, and consented to 
become his companions and associates in the orgies of Bac- 
chus,and the mysteries of Venus; when we extolled 
his daily visits to Sam Chiffney, as proofs of a great and 
generous mind, superior to petty distinctions and cold 
formalities ; and when we excused his intercourse with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert as the natural consequence of his pecu- 
liar situation, the Prince was young ! Something might 
be forgiven to the impetuosity of youth, and something 
to the occasional observations of a prince exposed to all 
the temptations that bestrew the path of rank and inex- 
perience, But if this language have any meaning, as 
applied to their conduct, it must imply that the age 
of youth is from twenty to fifty, and that the Prince 
of Waies has been hurried away by the exuberance of 
boyish passion, till the assumption of his regency. If 
something was to be forgiven to the exuberance of 
youth, how happens it that they never reproved the sala- 
city of age? They say now that the Prince is lascivious: 
it is notorious that he is rot more lascivious at present 
than he has been for the last ten years; and by what strange 
chance does it happen, that they did not discover salacity 
till the present moment? ‘The answer of the public is 
easy; till the present moment they were in expectation 
of place: their former language, or forbearance, was the 
Janguage or forbearance of expecting parasites; their 
present scurrility is the offspring of imbecility excited by 
revenge. 

But (it may again be asserted) ‘f we had nothing to do 
with the amours of the Prince, except as regarded their 
political influence, If we never censured the Prince’s 
connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, it was because their 
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The Regent's visits. 263 


intercourse had no perceptible influence on the public 
happiness. It was not our province to censure the 
Prince’s visits to 





House, till their consequences 
became manifest, and till it was evident that the influence 
there exerted was prejudicial to the interest of his early 
friends.” In other words, (supposing their representa- 
tion of the Prince’s conduct to be correct, and for that 
they only are responsible,) ‘* we have no objection that the 
Prince should be a shameless adulterer, or the slave of a 
prostitute, so long as his vices are not productive of injury 
to ourselves: he may while away his hours in 
square, and yet be a very virtuous and magnanimous 
prince, if he will leave to us the unmolested management 
of his political arrangements; but if bis visits be inimical 
to the interests of opposition, we cannot do less than 
stigmatize him as the slave of a prostitute, and the tool 
of a ‘ tame cuckoo.” —It is observable that the visits of 
the Prince Regent to 








House, were not less fre- 
quent during the period of the restrictions than during 
the last month. Yet while some faint hopes of return to 
office still remained, and the views of the H——rd cote- 
rie were not fully developed, not a murmur escaped the 
lips of the “‘ early friends,” that could indicate tie most 
faint or casual emotion of disgust. 

From charges like these, however, the Morning Chro- 
nicle endeavours to exculpate his party, by observations, 
that if he had indulged in political discussion would have 
been relevant and forcible, but have no meaning whatever 
as applied to the defence of personal abuse. ‘“ The mi- 
nisterial papers are filled with indignation at tle change 
of our language on the subject of the Prince Regent. 
They forget that the praises we have bestowed on the 
Prince of Wales, whether justly conferred or not, were 
atribute to qualities of which we can no longer dis- 
cern the trace, or hear the profession. We praised in the 
Prince of Wales the declared adherent to the principles 
and party that placed lis family on the throne, the friend 
and admirer of Mr, Fox, the self-proclaimed instructor 




























264 Fallacy of excuses. 


of his daughter in the principles of that illustrious states- 
man, the professed enemy of peculation and corruption, 
of war, violence, and injustice, the liberal supporter of 
religious toleration, the future conciliator of Ireland. It 
iS not Our practice to contaminate our pages with scandal, 
or attract attention to our columns by indecent topics 
of animadversion.” Dismissing tor a moment the con- 
sideration of this paragraph as a defence of the language 
of the Morning Chronicle, we cannot but admire the 
facility with which it takes for granted whatever may 
conduce to the advantage of the party. That the oppo- 
sition are the sole and infallible judges of the accordance 
of the Prince’s conduct with his professions, that the 
principles acted on at present by Lord Grenville are 
those of Mr. Fox, and that they have at any period of 
their lives distinguished themselves as the enemies of 
peculation and corruption, are positions of which some 
are notoriously false, and the rest require some other 
proof than the assertion of the Morning Chronicle. Nor 
as they contribute to his own defence, are the pre- 
Ceding observations less unfortunate. Jt és not the po- 
litical, but the personal character of the Prince, that was 
at oue time the object of its editor's eulogy, and is 
now the constant theme of his abuse. If the editor 
of the Mornmg Chronicle never contaminated his pa- 
ges with scandal or scurrility, then to assert that his 
prince unites the lust of youth to the fraud of age 
is loyal and decorous; to stigmatize Lord ——— as 
a ‘ tame cuckoo” is decent and respectful; and even 
after this interpretation of his language, has been ad- 
mitted, the question again arises, why this mode of 
testifying respect was not displayed before the 18th 
of February? The Prince, we humbly presume, is not 
more silly though certainly more /oose than before the 
expiration.of the restrictions ; and if those epithets be 
now applicable to his habits or his mimd, the vision 
of Mr. Perry (whom, as Mr. Perry, we admire and rese 
pect) must have been assisted by the intellectual teless 


copes of his friends. 
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orning Chronicle's consistency. 
It may indeed appear to those who are unwilling to 
believe that public virtue is something morethan an ne, 
that the attacks on the Prince Regent are the mistaken 
and unauthorised effusions of the opposition journal- 
ists, without the participation or the knowledge ofthe 
leaders of the party. But a series of scurrilous ar- 
ticles in their official journal, might be begun, but « 
not be continued without their approbation. It is surely 
ascribing nothing unworthy to Mr. Perry to suppose t! 
no hint from the leaders ofthe party that he so zeak aba 
and conscientiously espoused would be attended to; and 


the opposition, we are inclined to hope, co not rest ti 


> 


defence ona verbal distinction between approval and ¢g! 


a 


escence. Besides, Mr. P. is in habits of daily intercourse 
with the persons whose sentiments he is on most occa- 
sions supposed to express; hisliterary co-operation must ' 
be in some degree directed by the tone in which the 

discuss the conduct and character of the Prince Re- 
geni; and the public acts neither uncandidly nor unwisely 
iu judging of its asperity, by the sarcastic poetry of the 
Morning Chronicle. But we do not rest our opinion on 
presumptive evidence. If we are not grossly mis-inform- 
ed, some of the articles in the Chronicle, and many of 


those that have appeared elsewhere, (partict larly the 








“‘ Prince of Whales” in the Examiner), are the produce 
tions of the Prince’s early friends; of those who are now 
the most willing to revile him as a monster of ingratitude, 
and affect to be indignant at his forgetfulness of former 
attachments! 

Nor is it necessary to rest the justice of our charge on 
the supposed connections of ‘ editor of the Mornin F 
Chronicle. So enthusiastic and imprudent is the malig- 
nity ofthe opposition, that ales he editor of the 
ScourGs has uniformly been distinguished by his hosti- 
lity to the whigs, they have not been ashamed to furnish 
him with materials of attack against the exalted person- 
ace, among whose early friends they are eager to be 
numbered. 





























266 Saindling and highway robbery. 


Let it be remembered that by the preceding observa 
tions we do not pledge ourselves to a different opinion of 
his Royal Highness from that which the opposition now 
express. Our only object is to shew, that with them, 
the Princeis agod ora devil, an angel or a monster, as 
best suits the purposes of the moment, or according to 
the fluctuations of their feelings between hope and disap- 
pointment. We donot deny the visits of the Prince to 
House, but we assume the right of asking the 
opposition, why these visits remained unobserved till their 
exclusion from power ? We can conceive it to be possible 
that his Royal Highness should be indolent and capricious, 
but should like to be informed why his vices and his follies 
were so laudable till the expiration of the restrictions ? 
When the opposition are able to answer these questions, 
to the satisfaction of the public, they may possibly regain 
a trivial proportion of their early popularity. At present, 
much as the people detest Lord Castlereagh, and despise 
the puppets who have been selected to fill the vacancies 
that might have been occupied by an Erskine or a Grey, 
they would rather obey the worst and most venial of 
the present ministry, than witness the unconditional re- 
turn of the whigs. The colleagues of Perceval have at 
least the merit of honest impudence: the opposition 
have as much dishonesty, and a larger portion of hypo- 
crisy ; they are * * * *s without courage; and their de- 
predations on the public purse differ only from those of 
the Percevalites in nature and degree, as SWINDLING 
differs from HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 




































Pik NOBLE ADULTERER. 

Or allusion to the pecuniary distresses of a noble — 
has excited more than one of his political friends to t! 
ry and intempera 
zeal. amp are a aware that acknowledyed poverty 


4 


most unguar indications of an: 


is an insuperable bar to the progress of putea and 
that many who would forgive the conjugal intidelitics of 
their noble master, would withdraw from his service as 
soon as they should discover the extent of his embarrass- 
ments. ‘To the family itself the concealment of his dis- 
tresses from the knowledge of the public, was an object 
of essential importance: the marriage of his nephew 
may be prevented by the suspicion that any part of the 
funded property of his destined bride, is intended to: reple- 
nish; the coffers of the uncle ;' and the coliateral branches 





of the house of might find their reception in the 
money market less welcome than it is, were the insol- 
vency of their principal generally known. 

Yet notwithstanding his endeavours to conceal the 
state of his affairs, his situation is pretty correctly under- 
stood by all who have any interest in their prosperity o1 
re ven the heircss of unnumbered thousands is 

‘ell aware that some portion of her treasures may here- 
after contribute to gratify the avarice or the luxury of 
his favorite Polly; and the emissaries of John King are 
by no means decided that a premium of twenty-five pe. 
cent should counterbalance the objection of cciiciees 
securities, It is known too well that the apparently 
exhaustless treasures obtained in a distant clime, have 
long been squandered in political intrigue, or lascivious 
indiscretion, and that no hope of retrieving the ruined 
fortunes of his lordship now remains but his return to 
some official situation of emolument, or another vova 
to the regions of oriental wealth. 

That the conduct of such a man is the fit 
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208 FTis conjugal injustice. 


public observation, cannot be disputed. His embarrass- 
ments are not only productive of inconvenience to him- 
self, but may hereafter be brought forward as proving his 
claims on the public generosity. We may be told at no 
very distant period that to leave an old and deserving 
servant, to lament in aged indigence the ingratitude of his 
country, would be unjust in the executive power, and 
disgraceful to the people whose glory he had extended, 
and whose empire he had consolidated ; a pension of ten 
thousand pounds a-year may then be proposed as a remu- 
neration for his services ; and like many other individuals 
whose private follies have been paid for out of the public 
purse, and whose political intrigues have been rendered 
subservient to their personal vices, he may employ the 
spoils obtained from weakness and credulity, in fortifying 
the outworks of corruption, and extending the encroach- 
ments of ministerial power on the liberties of the people. 

Let it be remembered, therefore, when an appeal of 
this kind shall be made to the generosity of the country, 
that the fortuneexpended by the has not been devoted 
to the pursuit of any laudable object, or of any virtuous 
purpose; that it has not contributed to the becoming 
splendor of his domestic establishment, or to the gratifi- 
cation of an accomplished and affectionate wife, but has 
been squandered away in facilitating the licentious plea- 
sures of a prostitute. ‘The is driven from her home 
to take refuge among her early friends, that a vulgar and 
abandoned woman, may be left to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the paternal mansion—the sums that ought to 
have been divided among his lordship’s creditors, have 
been squandered in the decoration of a country seat for 
the object of his lascivious attachment, and the is 
deprived of her box at the opera, that Polly maybe drawn 
into her native village by four milk-white geldings! 

Here with her sister, she lives in all the splendor of 
meretricious infamy ; her parents, originally labourers, 
reside in a snug cottage, adjacent to her villa, express 
the most unbounded gratitude for the favor conferred upon 














A governor degenerated into a slave. 269 


them by the protection of their daughter. The visits of 
this ci-devant monarch, are neither accompanied by the 
magnificence, nor received with the courtesy, that would 
best become the rank, and accord with the ardor of her 
noble admirer. Neither the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
nor the obstacles opposed to his pedestrian progress by 
the dirtiness of the pathway, or the intricacies of the 
natural labyrinth that leads to the back door of his Polly’s 
residence, can impede the frequency of his excursions. 
T wice a week at least does he court the pleasure of being 
hurled headlong by the enraged virago from the top to 
the bottom of his own staircase; and the tributary 
journals, whose lucubrations are supposed to be indited 
beneath his own immediate superintendance, might add 
to their already copious stock of abusive epithets from 
the exhaustless store of their patron’s mistress. 

The omnipotence of sensual passion has seldom been 
more strikingly displayed than in the conduct of our 
leading politician. The ci-devant gevernor of millions, 
the terror of , and the idol of an extensive empire, 
retires from the gaze of multitudes, to supplicate the 
compassion, or patiently suffer the revilings and the 
insults of a harlot, whom he himself has transplanted 
from the hovel to the palace. A nobleman of arbitrary 
principles, and stately habits, distinguished for his viru- 
lence in political contention, and professing a lofty inde- 
pendence of the parties that solicit his co-operation, 
hastens from the scene of his parliamentary duty to 
become the slave or the plaything of an abandoned female. 
Were the follies of the nobleman whom we have now 
introduced on our satirical canvas, injurious only to 
himself, his insensibility would not be less deserving of 
compassion, than his vices of reprobation; but his 
conduct admits of nosuch palliation. While hismistress 
revels in all the luxuries that a doubtful credit, or the 
loans of the money-brokers can command, the 
laments, in solitary indigence, the infidelity of her husband 

and the miseries of dependence consequent on his deser- 
tion; and we have no doubt that as soon as the nuptial 
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270 Loans from his mistress. 


coutract between the heiress and the simpleton shall be 
ratified, the treasures amassed by commercial industry, 
and augmented by the silent operation ot time, will be in 
due proportion conveyed to the habitation of Miss Polly 
Raffle, there to gladden the eyes of ber milliners, and 
contribute to the boundless ecstacies of her keeper by 
the occasional loan from his generous and condescending 
mistress, of aONE POUND NOTE. 


M.S. 
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CUMBERLAND METHODISTS. 








Sir, 

Havina brought up the history of village fanaticism 
till the year 1793, it might be supposed that few charac- 
ters could have exhibited since that time on the stage of 
methodism, and that few vicissitudes could have occurred 
in the fortunes of the rising sect. But the disciples of 
Wesley have not, even at the present moment, attained 
such a solid ascendancy over the minds and habits of the 
villagers, as to levy their contributions with unvarying 
regularity, or to secure, by the allurements of Rumford 
stoves, atid Persian cushions, the perpetual attachment of 
those who once bave veutured within the pale of Me- 
thodistic sanctity. ‘The neighbouring squire, therefore, 
whose word is a law to half the gentry of his neighbour- 
hood, still slumbers in his curtained pew, and subscribes 
his annual guinea to the bell-ringers. How long these 
distinctions may remain, it would be idle to conjecture: 
it has been whispered, however, that an evangelical 
clergyman has purchased the incumbency of Ashwell ; 
and if the report be true, it may be presumed that the 
church and the meeting will be consolidated ; that chris- 
tianity will be superseded by the cauting system, and 
groans be regarded as more certain indications of religious 
principie than good works. 

The superiority of the church, however, in the rank, if 
not in the uumber of its visitors,has hitherto prevented the 
village of Ashwell from sinking into a mere district of 
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the Wesleyanempire. The spiritual guidesof the multi- 
tude have been itinerant mountebanks tather than recula 
quacks, and have therefore exhibited a variety of charac- 
ter, and succeeded each other with a rapidity of move- 
ment, that could not have occurred to observation, in the 
legitimate evangelists. 

No sooner had Augustus Mountjoy escaped on ship- 
board, from the vengeance of an injured parent, and the 
pursuit of the parish officers, than William Hodeson (a 
name long to be remembered in the village of Ashwell) 
was excited by the love of righteousness to combine with 
his other callings, the profession of Methodist preacher. 
He is now a respectable surgeon and man-midwife at 
Sunderland, in the county of Durham: in what particu- 
Jar branch of business he was most distinguished at the 
period of which | ani writing, it would be difficult even 
for those who knew him best to determine. He was in 
reality the very Caicb Quotum, whom many of your 
readers may have supposed, and whom I myself believe, 
to be the offspring of Mr. Colman’s imagination. The 
coincidence between the ideal and the existing character, 
at once evinces the genius,and the knowledge of the world 
of the author of the“ Review.” Mr. Hodgson was positively, 
and of my own knowledge, a public baker, a schoolmaster, 
a grocer, an auctioneer, a druggist, a barber, a surgeon, 
an apothecary, and,connected with these,a cutter of corns. 
He was bell-man, chapel-clerk, and sexton; he dealt in 
crockery ware; and was celebrated for his skill in the 
art of dying. ‘To pursue all these avocations, and yet 
find leisure to hold forth three times a week to a Metho- 
dist society, required some degree of talent and activity. 
He was in fact an honest litile fellow; L used to contem- 
plate his sharp and sallow connteuance, and his bent 
body, curved by continuai stesying across his counter, 
and over the Reading made ‘:asy’s of his scholars, with 
more admiration than contempt. His methodistic zeal 
was, | am convinced, sincere: he did little harm in the 
pulpit, and his exertions were not entirely unproductive 
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of good. He understood too little of the scriptures to 
indulge in the cant of methodistical phraseology; his 
discourses, if discourses they could be called, were uni- 
formly practical: what he said was as familiar to the 
mind of his hearers, as what he sold was familiar to their 
senses; and they put their money into the plate as an 
act of benevolence toan industrious fellow townsman, 
rather than as a payment to a privileged instructor. 
I have before observed that Mr. Hodgson was clerk to 
the village church, and bellman general. The last of 
these offices required his attendance at a moment’s warn 
ing, and at all hours of the day or night. Ifa child was 
lost, or a purse stelen, ora cellar opening determined on 
at the Queen’s Head, or an illumination called for by the 
Squire, it was the province of Dr. Hodgson to proclaim 
it. Butthe most important and arduous duty attached 
to his calling was beneath the immediate superintendence 
of thecurate. Whena villager of Ashwell departed this 
life, the bellman is sent round to toll that same bell that 
announces an auction or a dance. This is done with 
adequate solemnity, and as soon as a crowd has been 
collected, he pronounces with solemn emphasis the fol- 
lowing sentence. ‘“ All friends and neighbours—I desire 
you to attend the funeral of our deceased brother A. B., 
who departed this life at half-past three o’clock this after- 
noon, and will be buried at three o’clock on Wednesday 
next.” Nor did the labours of Mr. Hodgson terminate 
here. As chapel-clerk it was his duty to precede the 
corpse, usually accompanied by more than an hundred 
people in regular procession, and to give out the particu- 
lar staves of the 114th Psalm, and then to chaunt the 
first line, as a guide to the choral efforis of the whole 
company. Now it often happened that a villager expired 
inthe very middle of his sermon, and uncourteously sub- 
jected him to the necessity of dismounting his rostrum ; 
and when the funeral happened to set off more late than 
usual, what with the covering of the grave, the distribu- 
tion of gloves,and other important parts of his officialduty, 
& 
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he was detained too late to edify the assembled brethren. 
These circumstances gradually diminished his import- 
ance in the eyes of the Methodists; and his attention to 
the Methodists rendered his church patients dissatisfied. 
The curate too observed the impropriety of permitting a 
Methodist preacher to officiate as a servant of the esta- 
blished church, and his place was given toa rival school- 
master. Hodgson, however, had paid the Squire for his 
situation, and refused to resign it—the curate was afraid 
of offending his worship, and left the affair to be decided 
between the rival candidates. For six months the chris- 
tians of Ashwell were amused with races between those 
worthy rivals, from the vestry to the pulpit, and with 
two parties of Psalm-singers, posted at opposite sides of 
the church, one pouring forth in vocal melody the homely 
strains of Sternhold and Hopkins, beneath the auspices 
of the intruder, and the other attempting to tune the 
more polished verses of ‘l'ate and Brady, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hodgson. But while the contest proceeded, 
the Doctor was losing his patients, his customers, his 
scholars, and his disciples; another dear man was invited 
from Whitehaven, the village bookseller announced his 
intention to deal in drugs, and Hodgson left his ungrate- 
ful flock to exercise his professional skill among the good 
people of Sunderland. 

The “dear” man who condescended to accept our invi- 
tation, was one of those sanctified coxcombs who unite 
the fop with the divine, and never astonish by the bril- 
liance of their discourses without taking care that their 
fair auditors should admire the whiteness of their teeth, 
and the lustre of their rings. 

Mr. Sparkle would not play at cards, but he had no 
objection to tea and supper parties. It was in the per- 
formance of the duties of the fire-side, that he captivated 
the hearts of the young, and flattered the vanity of the 
old. No man could display more grace or expertness in 
the distribution of the wine and cakes, or in the presenta- 
tion of the toast. The petty attentions in which he ex- 
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celled were received with more marked respect as coming 
from a teacher of religion; and the complacency excited 
by his manners, accompanied him from the parlor to the 
meeting-house. The old and the young were equally 
delighted with his gentleness of tone, his continual smirk, 
his artificial lisp, and the grace with which his lilywhite 
fingers meandered through the pages of his hot-pressed 
Bible. ‘lo hear the methodist beau, the milliner forsook 
her needle, and the jointured widow deserted the church. 
On the fourteenth of February the table of the sweet gen- 
tleman was covered with valentines, intermingling im- 
piety with frivolity; and expressing the emotions of 
lasciviousness in the language of the Scriptures. At 
length this paragon of fanatical grace condescended to 
repay the attentions of Miss Biddy Langstaff, a fair 
maiden of forty-three, who had been captivated at first 
sight by the air with which he performed the honors of 
the snuff-box. 

Every preparation was now made for the celebration 
of the joyful ceremony. The laces of the youthful 
damsel were new set, her closets rammaged for the roses 
and lilies of silk and worsted, that had adorned the bridal 
dress of her deceased “mama.” Eringo comfits, with all 
the parapharnalia of pies and puddings, were arranged in 
the back parlor after the customary form; and Miss 
Biddy Longstaff might at this moment have been the 
joyful mother of a hopeful family, but for the capricious 
cruelty of fate, who, a few days before that appointed 
for her nuptials, unkindly drove an Irish lady and her 
waiting-maid on a bathing expedition to the vicinity of 
Ashwell. Excited by curiosity Mrs. Abigailattended the 
scene of Sparkle’s glory, but scarcely had the preacher 
ascended the pulpit before she exclaimed, ‘“ Oh! my hus- 
band!” and burst into tears, The exclamation of the 
female, and the confusion of Sparkle were not unobserved 
by the destined bride. She took the stranger aside, and 
there learnt the full extent of her calamities. Half in 
resentment and half without reflection, the afflicted dameel 
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communicated to Miss Biddy Longstaff, that Mr. Sparkle 
had. been valet to her master at Dublin, a few weeks 
before whose death they had been married; that for a 
short time he was as attentive as husbands usually are, 
but that during the bustle and confusion of her master’s 
funeral, he had disappeared, and taken along with hima 
handsome wardrobe, and whatever moveables were at 
once valuable and pertable.. The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the husband, who falling on 
his knees alternately soothed the one and supplicated the 
other. Miss Biddy was inexorable; but Mrs. Spaikle 
was happy to have her husband restored to her arms at 
any rate; and willingly consented, on condition of bis 
future constancy, to implore the forbearance of his in- 
jured mistress. 

[t might have been supposed that the detection of the 
frauds of this unhappy impostor, would have awakened 
the votaries of fanaticism to a sense of their own folly 
and credulity. But since his flight the harvest of 
methodism has been more productive than ever, and 
the poor inhabitants of Ashwell are now the willing and 
enthusiastic worshippers of a pickler of herrings. But J 
have,it isto be feared,already trespassed on your patience; 
and shall defer the portrait of our spiritual guide, 
till I have learned whether the information I have already 
transmitted affords you amusement proportioned to it: 
length, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend, 


A CuMBERLAND MAGISTRATI 


—— Hall, near Mary- Port, 
March \9th, 1812. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 





Or the intrigues that distract the councils of this insti- 
tution, and the abuses by which the beneficial tendency 
of its statutes are impeded, we are preparing an extended 
and elaborate exposure ; convinced that whatever may 
be the abstract utility of academical establishments, the 
conduct of the individuals connected with our English 
school of art, has been in the highest and most extensive 
degree injurious to the very interests that it was their duty 
to promote. At the present season, however, the lectures 
are the chief objects of attention to the students, and of 
curiosity with the public; and various considerations 
induce us to precede our more general remarks, by some 
casual strictures on the PROFESSOR OF SCULPTURE. 

The voice of Mr. Flaxman is unusually powerful, his 
articulation distinct, and his enunciation forcible and 
deliberate. When compared with ‘Turner or Fuseli, he 
as far excels those celebrated painters in the art of reading 
as he is confessedly inferior to the latter in every intel- 
lectual qualification. But his excellence as a mere reciter 
of written composition, only renders his appearance as a 
lecturer move injurious to the interests of art, and more 
dangerous to the students who submit their habits and 
opinions to his guidance. Delighted by the distinctness 
and fluency that characterize the delivery of his lectures, 
they listen with reluctance to compositions of a nobler 
order, communicated in a less pleasing form, or requiring 
that attention to the matter, which by the admirers of 
Mr. Flaxman is awakened and detained by a correct and 
forcible elocution. Were the contents of his discourses, 
§ndeed, remarkable for their intelligence and philosophy, 
his qualifications as a reader would be invaluable ; but his 
discourses are nothing more than an imperfect and desul- 
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tory history of sculpture, inferior in correctness to that 
which is contained in the French Encyclopedia, and 
written ina style, of which the only merit is grammatical 
correctness. Of the philosophy of sculpture, of the 
metaphysical questions that apply to the subject before 
him, or even of the mechanical principles on which the 
expression of what has been happily conceived, must 
chiefly depend, he is either unwilling or unable to expa- 
tiate. ‘To demonstrate his piety, he deduces the origin of 
sculpture from Moses ; to testify his learning, he enume- 
rates the names of the sculptors employed in the temple 
of Minerva; and to evince his taste, he exhibits the casta 
and models of several celebrated specimens of art. 
But 2, what the beauty of these specimens consist ; why 
the Apollo Belvidere is more beautiful than any similar 
effort of human genius; or on what principles of the art, 
the nates of the Venus de Medicis deserve the eulogium 
of Winckelman, the student is left to discover from his 
own inquiries. Now, we had humbly ventured to con- 
ceive that the objects of the lectures at the Academy, 
were to correct the mistakes, and facilitate the profes- 
sional studies of the junior artists: it might have been 
expected, therefore, without any unreasonable fastidious- 
ness, that something should have been said by Mr. [lax- 
man on the merits and defects of the anctent masters of 
his art; that instead of telling us, as Lempriere had told 
us before, that the statue of Jupiter by Phidias, was of 
stupendous magnitude, he would have informed us in 
what consisted the difference so observable between the 
styles of that great sculptor and Praxiteles; and that in 
quoting the assertions of a foreign critic, that every merit 
of a celebrated statue was counterbalanced by the ‘‘ want. 
of truth in the attitude,” he would have discussed the 
justice of the censure, and have explained to them in what 
the ‘* falseness” of the attitude consisted. 

We have expressed ourselves the more freely on the 


meritsof Mr. ‘laxman, because he is himself a niggard of 


his praise ; because, not content with legitimate applause, 




































































Mr. Flaxrman’s piety. 


he suffers no opportunity to pass unemployed,of courting 
the suifrages of the weak or the ignorant; and still more 
strongly, because his lectures have a tendency to diftiuse 
that affectation of magazine-learning, and that content- 
ment with the mere information to be gathered from the 
pages of an encyclopedia, which has already repressed 
the energies of youthful enthusiasm, and reduced those 
who might have become the luminaries of literature, into 
mere repositories of dictionary knowledge, DABBLING 
IN EVERY THING, AND UNDERSTANDING NOTHING. 
Whatever three-fourths of the visitors whom Mr. Flax- 
man receives at the Academy with so gratifying a display 
of disinterested courtesy, may imagine, we beg leave to 
express our decided opinion that nothing can. be easier 
than to collect from a classical dictionary a convenient 
number of dates and names, and to intersperse them 
among the detached notices respecting the progress of 
sculpture, that any book pretending to the elucidation of 
the fine arts, must,on the most cursory examination, 
supply. 

The piety of Mr. Flarman, we should have left to its 
own reward, had not its praises, in conjunction with the 
most fulsome eulogies on every other part of his lectures, 
been bandied about from one editor of a Sunday paper to 
another. Even the Morning Advertiser,a journal that 
disclaims any attention but to the useful pursuits of the 
lower classes of society, is crowded with accounts of the 
lectures of Mr. Flaxman; accountsthat must be less 
intelligible to the mariners of Wapping, and the satin- 
stitch damsels of Goswell-street, than the history of 
Sandracottus, or Lord Monboddo’s Ancient Metaphysics. 
We had hoped that long before this time the affectation, 
(we shall not dignify it by the name of superstition,) that 
discovered all that was great, and awful, and beautiful, 
in the Holy Scriptures; which pronounced the clothing 
of a horse’s neck with thunder, to be the most sublime of 


images, and stoutly resisted the erazure from the text of 


Longinus, of the passage in which he quotes the first 
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chapter of Genesis had been shamed into silence. 
The Scriptures were not given to the nations of the 
earth as models of composition, or as the repositories 
of scientific research, and historical knowledge; but 
as the vehicles of truths, compared with which all 
that the scholar could learn, or the philosopher discover, 
fade into imsignificance. When Mr. [’laxman informs 
us, therefore, that “‘all that can be said of sculpture, 
or deduced respecting it, may be found in the holy 
book, the Bible,’ we can neither admit the truth of his 
position, nor admire the spirit in which it was conceived. 
On this subject we beg leave to submit to his attention 
the words of a correspondent. “ ‘True piety is modest 
and unobtrusive—absorbed in religious feeling, or re- 
posing in the tranquil serenity of hope, it retires from 
the gaze of multitudes to enjoy in secret the raptures of 
communion with its Creator: or if the duties of common 
life call it forth to public observation, it appears not with 
the countenance of sanctimonious enthusiasm, bt 
chearful dignity and calm benevolence.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL QUACKERY. 





Our attention has been called to this important subject 
of satirical observation, by the perusal of a work entitled, 


Architectural Sketches for Cottages, Rural Dwellings, and 
Villas, in the Grecian, Gothic, and Fancy Styles; with 
Plans suitable to Persons of genteel Life, and moderate 
Fortune: preceded by some Observations on Scenery and 
Character proper for picturesque Buildings. | 
Lugar, Architect and Land Surveyor. 


7 it 


Though works of this description seldom or ever come 
under the notice of a satirical work, from the supposed 
unimportance and harmless tendency of their doctrines 
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upon the morals of the people; yet as poison may 
be administered in honey, and its effects in the course 
of time be found equally destructive, though disguised in 
a specious form which allures the eye and delights 
the taste, only to deceive the judgment; it forms a part 
of our painful duty to the public to seek into all 
the mysterious avenues of human cunning and QuACK- 
ERY, in order to expose imposture, whether in the con- 
duct and professions of a minister of state, or in the 
more humble and tranquil exertions of an architectural 
draftsman ! 

As every nation is applauded in proportion as it affords 
encouragement to the polite arts, in which building forms 
a prominent feature, and gives scope to a tasteful display 
of design, where the wéile duct may be said to be found, 
the English have advanced considerably in the love of 
ornamental architecture. ‘This passion for building has, 
within these few years, become so epidemic that all com- 
fortable old family mansions, are now turned into temples 
andRoman villas,or razed from their ancient and venerable 
sites to make room for a fanciful cottage after the design 
of some zmposing draftsman, who, though less useful than 
the medical character, fives and fatiens upon the present 
public mania for building. 

Books, therefore, that have for their object a design 
upon the public purse, under whatever name or form they 
may be published, come into our hands in a very ques- 
tionable shape, and demand of us a steady and faithful! 
exertion of our censorial duty. 

This painful part of our province can only be perform- 
ed under the cheeriul reflection, that though we may 
wound the ambition of the author, and tarnish his fancied 
honors, we are doing a ‘great and essential service to 
thousands of the British gentry, who indulge in architec- 
tural improvements, and decorative buildings, from the 
recommendation and alluremeni of a set of charlatans, 
who call themselves architects, but are nothing more 
than geometrical decoy-ducks. 
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Money, drawn out of the pocket of the public, by these 
seemingly harmless productions, which seduce the reader 
into building, atthe promise of much beauty and great 
economy, and afterwards leave him pennyless; produces 
a train of individual and national evils, that calls for such 
castigation that will lead us to hope that our literary ex- 
position of pasteboard and pencil builders, will have a 
salutary effect upon the public, in guarding it from im- 
position and plunder! 

The author of the work before us proceeds to say, 
amidst a vast variety of pretty things* not founded on 
truth, that 





** Hitherto, it has been my good fortune to meet with per- 
sons possessing mind too liberal and sensible, to be offended at 
a respectful inquiry—W hat sum could be convemently spared 
to carry their intentions into etect? when the inquiry had 
for its sole object the best interest of my employers , ; I 
hope it will not savour too much of s if-praise in me to Ys 


that I have at all times endeavoured, xot only to encrurage my 


4 


. . , “7 * } 
waste of money, by allowing gentlemen to over bur!d, and dy 
that means incurring an endless expense In suppo: “ig a large 


establishment, to procure every thing in suitable order, but to 
confine the cost and quantity of building within the himits pro- 
posed; maturely considering, m the first instance, what sum 
would be absolutely necessary to be laid out, to yvive the re- 
quired advantages and at the least charge ; and not lead them 
to erect spacious buildings, to gratify my own vanity in the 
display of fancied taste and ability, and thereby draw public 


attention to my works by impreper means.”’ 


Setting aside the negligence and inelegance which are 
manifest in this specimen of our author's composition, 
for the consideration of the more important feature of 
motive Which gives birth to such publications, we must 
be allowed to observe that we are acquainted with several 


instances of that want of honorable economy, so highly 
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* see page 9 of the book. 
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coloured as the /eading principle of this new description of 
authors, 

What will become of such professions ef economy 
when we inform the public that one of these paste- 
board architects lately gave in an estimate to build a cot- 
tage for something under three thousand pounds, and 
when it was finished, he made a demand of near seven 
thousand, upon the gentleman who was unfortunately 
seduced into building, under the specious assurances Of eco- 
nomy, which have been just quoted, and the still more 
specious sketches, which only amuse the eye as a bait 
to entrap the understanding of their too credulous victims. 

Ifthis declaration be true, as we are assured 1~ 18S— 
then the reader must see that we have not unfairly taken 
up such dangerous works, as a -proper subject of 
critical castigation, while the economical professions of 
these pseudo architects, will, in time, become as /ight as 
the flimsy material upon which they have too long im- 
pressed falsehood and deception, for purposes alike in- 
jurious and destructive of individual prosperity and 
national happiness. 


Felix quem facient aliena pericula Cautum. 


With the hope, that the reader will become alive to 
the philosophy of this advice, we shall venture to cau- 
tion him how he places a confidence in architects, who 
only introduce themselves to the notice of the public, by 
those kind of works, that exhibit picturesque sketches 
of villas; cottages orneés, &c. &c. which being well en- 
graved, shew a deception of light and shadow, that give 
a relievo much bolder than is consistent with the laws 
or economy of nature, and consequently an unjust and 
unfair effect to the pictorial representation of the pro- 
posed future elevation. 

It is to be remembered, that whatever is began in de- 


> 
ception, is not likely to terminate in honor; and _ there- 


fore we regret to say that it is a fact, bevond the neces- 
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sity of further demonstration, that the various frivolous 
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works of this description have been powerfully in- 
strumentdl in vitiating the public taste, and may be said 
to possess the same mischievous tendency as those books 


+e 


bearing the title of * Every Man his own Lawyer, ot 
** Every Man his own Physician,’—-each eminently ruin- 
ous tothe client as deleterious to the patient—unsuspect- 
inglyconducting their admirers to Chancery and the rave 
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DR. HALLORAN any GENERAL GREY 





In the beginning of the year 1810, a duel was foughtin 
the garrison of Cape Town, between Captain Ryan, and 
Paymaster Patullo of the 93d regiment: the latter attend- 
ed by Captain Hitchins of the same regiment, the former 
dy Captain W. Burke Nicholls of f the 72d regiment. In 
this rencontre, Mr. Patullo was slightly wou mae’ 
the affair was considered as terminated; but a few hours 
subsequent to the meeting, Captains Ryan and Nicholls 
were put under arrest by the commander of the forces, 
and a court martial was ordered to assemble for their trial. 
The parties above-mentioned had alone been privy to the 
transaction, and independently of the mutually implied 
compact of confidence on such occasions, a reciprocal 
Hledge of secrecy upon honor was exchanged on the 


cround. 


When the court had assembled, Major Dale of 
the 93d regiment appeared as prosecutor, and Paymaster 
Patullo and Captain Hitchins as evidence for the prose- 
cution. Major Dale had pre-engaged the assistance of 
the only barrister in the colony, and Captains Ryan and 
Nicholls were thus left destitute of all legal advice o: 
assistance for the conduct of their defence. These cen- 
tlemen had long been Dr. Halloraiw’s most intimate and 
valued friends. They applied to him surrounded 
several mutual friends to write their defence: and | 
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the true spirit of honorable friendship complied with 
their request. Immediately after the close of the court 
martial, aud while its sentence was yet unknown, Mr. 
Patulio was proposed by Major Dale as a candidate for 
admission to the Cape Town Subscription Society ; an 
institution at which newspapers, pamphlets, reviews, 
&c. were provided forthe members. At the ballot twelve 
persons only were present, of whom five were Fnglish, 
and seven Dutch gentlemen. By the former Mr. Patullo 
was unaniuously rejected ; by the latter, who knew no- 
thing of him but through the medium of Major Dale, he 
was accepted. On hearing this, Dr. Halloran addressed 
himself to one individual director desiring to withdraw 
his name, and immediately after transmitted a letter to 
the committee of directors, informing them that he could 
not permit his name to appear associated with that of a 
person who stood decidedly and indelibly disgraced as a 
military man and a gentleman, and who was not ad- 
mitted to any military mess in the garrison, except that 
of his own regiment. ‘This circumstance, coupled with 
Dr. Halloran’s assistance in the defence of his military 
friends, appears to have excited emotions in the bosom of 
Lieutenant-General H. Grey, of rather an ungovernable 
description; and in less than a week after the transmis- 
sion of Dr. Halloran’s intimation to the directors of the 
society, the General addressed to him a long and angry 
letter, removing him from the brigade in Cape Town, to 
out-quarters. It will appear from the preceding statement, 
substantiated by the evidence adduced, that Dr. Halloran 
only addressed tle society through the medium ofa letter; 
but the General, either too idle or toc prejudiced to arrive 
at the truth, informs him, that his removal “ is. in conse- 
quence of his addressing a public assembly, and endea- 
vouring toexclude from society an officer for what he did 
in support of him.” He concludes with the following 
remarkable expressions : 

«* Perhaps it may save you some trouble to add that 
the threat you have so often and so improperly held out, 
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of publicity, isa bug-bear I do not fear; on the contrary 
I wish every act of mine, as commander of this army, to 
be as public as possible; andI shall now myself send to 
the Commander in Chief a full statement of every thing 
that has passed relative to you, since you were attached 
to this army; which I have hitherto avoided doing, not 
wishing, in times like the present, when there is so much 
important business to attend to, to plague government 
with circumstances of this nature, and hoping that you 
would have seen your error, and not have gone such 
lengths as you have done.” 

In reply to this letter Dr. Halloran informed General 
Grey, that he had accepted his commission, expressly on 
condition of being attached to the brigade at Cape ‘Town; 
but on receiving a second and peremptory order of re- 
moval, he preferred the alternative of resigning his com- 
mission, to that of enduring more aggravated insult, and 
resigning the scholastic and other establishments that his 
talents and industry had created at Cape Town. ‘To 
rebut an insinuation of General Grey respecting the per- 
formance of his professional duties, he produced the 
testimony of the most respectable English residents ; and 
to facilitate, as far as depended on him, the accommoda- 
tion of the misunderstanding between the General ana 
himself, he transmitted through a common friend a decla- 
ration “* that in objecting to the admission of Paymaster 
Patullo, he had not the remotest intention or idea, directly 
or indirectly, of setting the Commander’s authority at 
defiance,” and expressing lis sorrow that any miscon- 
struction of his conduct should have prevented the suc- 
cess of his endeavours to conciliate his friendship. ‘his 
application was ineffectual, and Dr. Halloran irritated by 
the mode in which his conduct had been noticed, and by 
the virtual inflictions of a severe and disgraceful punish- 
ment, for an act neither improper in itself, nor committed 
in his professional or responsible capacity, was excited 
to the composition of several poetical satires ou the Ge- 
neral’s character and habits. Previous, however, to the 
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appearance of the first of these, several anonymous and 
personal strictures had been transmitted to the General, 
and ascribed by him (on what grounds we are unable to 
discover) to Dr. Hailoran. These letters the Doctor 
solemnly disayows, asserting “ most unequivocally and 
solemnly that he had not at any time composed, or copied, 
or dictated, or transmitted, directly or indirectly, any 
letter or other paper, without his legitimate signature.” 
This communication concluded with the following words. 
“You have told me in your letter of the 18th ult.—‘tyour 
threat of publicity is a bug-bear I am not afraid of ; on 
the contrary, I wish every act of mine as commander of 
this army to be made as public as possible ;’"—I admire 
the mauliness of the sentiment, and I have taken you at 
your word! I have, I candidly tell you, written for pub- 
lication, several poetical bug-bears, as well as prose stric- 
tures on various parts of your conduct both public and 
private; which, if you possess sufficient magnanimity, 
you are welcome to peruse, and [ enclose one of the 
number for that purpose,” &c. 

This enclosure consisted of a poem, with the subjoined 


title, and of which the annexed passages are extracts. 


* For publication. 


‘© VINCAM, vel superatus, non sine sanguine vinear ! 


+g Aiwa [LEA BIVOY, black blood, viz. ink,” 


r> , - “7 ° N 
Buzbear, No. 1, or, Hamilton's Ghost. 
Monstrum horrencum, et truci formidabile, Grato ! 


On his downy couch reclining, 
To rest by opiates composed - 
The midaight moon obscurely shining ; 


The Grey friar and his nun reposed, 


Howled the tempest round his dwelling, 
Gleamed the sky with meteors red ; 
When arose with hideous yelling, 


Spectres of the injured dead, 




























Midnight horrors. 


From their gloomy cearments breaking, 
On the noon of night they ghde, 

With immortal anguish waking, 
Whule all nature slept beside, 


These the Grey friar’s couch surrounding, 
On his feverish visions broke; 
When in conscience’ voice astounding, 


Thus a grisly spectre spoke. 


Need I tell my fatal story, 
Jam Hamilton’s sad ghost, 
Nipp’d in the career of glory, 


By oppression’s blighting frost. 


In the prime of youth I perished ; 
Wretch, by thee to madness driven; 

When, my soul had mercy cherished, 
Still that soul had bloomed for heaven, 


Ever shall my spectre haunt thee, 
Flashing on thy conscious mind ; 

In the dance or banquet daunt thee, 
In thy dark recesses find, 


In conscience’ still small voice affright thee, 
When deep darkness wraps the pole; 

And to fate in thunders cite thee, 
When the storms of battle roll, 


When the dreadful groans of nature, 
Earth's convulsive fabric shook ; 

On the clouds with giant stature, 
Her throne immortal justice took, 


Then, thy cheek was blanched with terrorg, 
When this awful voice was heard: 
Who—tor nature’s vental errors, 


As himself had never erred. 


By relentless fury guided, 
My eternal dictates spurns ; 
And the sword to him confided, 
On the unhappy victiw turns, 
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Itim by this dire presage daunted, 
I summon to my equal throne, 

When the mercy he has granted, 
Shall be the measure of his own, 


But on thee, thou foe to merit, 
Her balin shall Pity never shed ; 
Remorse shall rack thy living spirit, 
And direr pangs await thee, dead. 


** The circumstances,” says Dr. Halloran, “ on which these 
charges are founded, are briefly these:—A young officer of 
good family and education, had committed several juvenile 
errors, which called, however, for reprehension from his supe- 
riors; and accordingly the officer commanding at the Cape, 
sent him into exile at Hout’s bay. While he was there some 
near relations of his,returning from India, touched at the 
Cape, whom he made repeated but meffectual applications for 
permission to visit. On the departure of the fleet without such 
permission for a mutual interview, the unhappy youth destroy- 
ed himself.” 


Up to the transmission of the preceding verses, the 
conduct of Dr. Halloran had been characterized by a 
spirit of manly independence, tempered with the pru- 
dence that was due to himself, and the respect demanded 
by the rank of his oppressor. But no circumstances of 
irritation will entirely excuse so gross and uncalled for 
an attack on the commander of his majesty’s forces. 
To await, in dignified silence, the fiat of his sovereign, 
would have been most advantageous to his interests, and 
most becoming his sacred profession, as well as the rela- 
tion in which he stood to the author of his wrongs. 
Nor, should it be admitted that the composition of the 
Bug-bear, was excusable in. an individual, whose feelings 
had been wantonly lacerated, and whose fortunes malig- 
nantly destroyed, can the same apology be made for his 
avowal to General Grey, that he had received several 
anonymous and slanderous productions animadverting on 
the General’s private and public conduct, which he was 
resolved to transmit to England, Of all the individuals 
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at the Cape, he was the last who ought to have chosen 
such an office: to the mind of General Grey his readiness 
to fulfil it must have conveyed the impression of perse- 
vering and resolute hostility ; by the enemies of Dr. Hal- 
loran, his proceeding would be censured as revengeful, 
and by his friends it must have been regarded as indeli- 
cate. 

But the warmth of the Doctor’s language wou!d have 
been forgiven by a generous mind, as tbe pbrenzied 
ebuilition of feclings stimulated to expression by the 
prospect ef disgrace and poverty; and the indelicacy to 
be reprobated in the transmission of the papers, might be 
the just object of regret to Dr. Halloran’s friends, but 
could only excite the vindictive resentment of a mind so 
weak as to be agitated by the most trivial causes, or a. 
conscience so tenderas to be susceptible of laceration by 
tle most light and fragile instruments. Up to the insti- 
tution of legal proceedings, the motives of reciprocal 
resentment appear to have been so equally balanced as to 
leave no legitimate plea of injury to the General; and 
even admitting that exemplary patience was displayed 
on the part of the soldier and the most unworthy virulence 
on the part of the divine, the punishment of the latte: 
had already (supposing it to be sanctioned by his majesty) 
been sufficiently rigorous and exemplary. “ A generous 
enemy,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ my sufferings should surely 
have disarmed—for even in hatred there are distinctions ; 
and the direst foes moderate their aversion and hostility, 
towards a disarmed and prostrate adversary.” 

A spirit very different, however, from that of magnani- 
mity, appears to have directed the progress, and influenced 
the issue of the proceedings. Immediately on their com- 
mencement, Dr. Halloran appealed in a letter couched in 
language, which even the legal authorities of England 
would have pronounced to be regular and correct, against 
the jurisdiction of the Dutch court. For transcribing 
tiis letter, Dr. Halloran’s amanuensis, Mr. F. H. Staedhail, 
who, even if the letter had been in the highest degree 
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irregular or offensive, could not have shared in its crimi- 
nality, since he was unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage, was prosecuted by his majesty’s fiscal ‘* for having 
wreiten a libel;” with claim for twelve months imprison- 
ment in the common gaol, and costs of suit; and he was 
actually cast in the costs, and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment by the sot-disant court of justice at the 
Cape. It is not our intention to detail the various forms 
of legal proceeding,or to enumerate the appeals aud objec- 
tions on one side, and the replications on the other. 
Prolix and tedious as the forms of English courts are 
usually considered, they are far exceeded in formality and 
tautology by the proceedings before the Dutch judicature. 
At length, on the 15th of December, 1810, they pro- 
i1ounced the following sentence; “ the court has banished 
the defendant, declared him to have fallen under the 
terms of the proclamation of the 3d of September, 1792 ; 
and conformable thereto condemned him ina penalty of 
fifty-six rix dollars, and also to bé confined in the public 
prison, there to remain at his (own) expence till there 
may be an opportunity of putting the said sentence of 
banishment against the defendant into execution.” 

On the delivery of the sentence Dr. Halloran lodged 
an appeal in the proper court,which immediately affirmed 
the former judgment. He then earnestly solicited the in- 
dulgence of being liberated from his confinement until the 
period of his embarkation, for the consolation of his 
family, and the settlement of his affairs, on giving bail 
to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, for his appear- 
ance when called upon. The governor, Lord Caledon, 
having rejected this request, Dr. Halloran entreated that 
he might be allowed, on finding bail to the amount already 
specified, to visit his family from seven till nine o'clock in 
theevening. This application also was refused, so that 
from the date of the sentence to the period of Dr. Hal- 
loran’s arrival in England, he bad no communication with 


his wife and children. Of the concluding scene, a scene 
that would have disgraced the most barbarous people, it 
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is difficult to express our sentiments without subjecting 
oxrselvesto the brutality that we would wish to hold up to 
public execration. Having protested against the legality of 
the sentence,he was conveyed from prison by a forceof thir- 
teen armed men toa boat lying near the dock-yard. He 
immediately dispatched his servant boy, who happened 
to be in attendance on him, to desire Mrs. Halloran and 
his daughters to meet him, and receive his parting em- 
bracc and benediction. His messenger speedily returned 
in breathless haste to announce their approach; but the 
boat was not allowed by the fiscal’s officers to wait their 
arrival! His family are still retained in that remote colony 
in the most distressing circumstances, and without the 
means of return. His applications for redress have 
hitherto been unavailing, and his petition for a passage 
to this country, and suitable accommodation for his 
family, has received only a coldand formal reply. Nor 
has he any other support under these multiplied afflic- 
tions, but the confidence that those, who in the moment 
of distress came forward to relieve the husband and the 
parent, will not now forget the matron and her children. 
When it is consideredon the very day the general’s 
order of removal from Cape Town was given, Dr. Halloran 
had entered into a legal engagement to retain the appoint- 
ment of rector of the grammar school for five years, that 
he had formed an establishment for the purposes of gene- 
ral education at an expence of more than two thousand 
pounds, and that he had engaged to himself an extensive 
circle of respectable and honourable friends, who lovedhim 
for bis virtues and reverenced him for his great and various 
attainments, and that his situation justified the most 
pleasing anticipations of permanent prosperity; the 
cruelty of the sentence, and its disproportion to the crime 
committed, even supposing its commission to have been 
attended with no palliating circumstances, must strike 
the most unobserving with wonder, and the most unteel- 
ing with abhorrence. And when it is known that this 
sentence was directed by external influence, that 
VOL. Il, 2 Q 
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none of the proceedings were free or independent, and 
that Major Watson refused to attend the court in favour 
of Dr. Halloran,because it might expose him to the open 


hostility or private resentment of General Grey, by whose 
power and influence his professional prospects, with regard 
both to advantage and employment,might in consequence 
be materially obstructed,or deteriorated : every patriot and 
every man of feeling will indulge a hope,that the result of 
ihe gracious promise of the Prince Regent, that the case 
shall be taken into consideration, will not only terminate 
in the restoration of Dr. Halloran to his former affluence, 
but in the disgrace of the individuals who have abused 
their authority for the purposes of oppression. 

In the mean time, as a proof of the spirit in which 
General Grey fulfilled the duties of his station, we beg 
leave to lay before our readers the subjoined general 
order. A production more disgraceful to its authors, or 
more illegal in its construction, we do not remember to 
have seen; and we are certain that had it issued from the 
escrutoire of any officer onan European station, he would 
have been cashiered, 


General Orders, previous to the Sitting of the Court. 


Head Quarters, 28th Dec. 1809. 

** A General Court Martial to assemble on Thursday the 4th 
of January, at ten o’clock in the morning, in the Castle, for 
the trial of Capt. Ryan, of the 93d regiment, and Capt. Nicolls 
of the 72d regiment ; the former for having sent, and the lat- 
ter for having delivered, a challenge to the Paymaster of the 
93d regiment. Capt. Ryan, having been before tried for the 
same offence, it is needless to make any observations on his 
conduct. But the Commander of the Forces must express his 
extreme surprize, that any officer from another corps should 
have been found to interfere in the disgraceful dissensions, 
which have so long prevailed in the 93d regiment; and he feels 
convinced, that Capt. Nicolls, of the 72d regiment, is the only 
officer of this army, who would have acted such a part, which 
can only be considered as setting at defiance the approbation 
of his superiors, 
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“With whatever art these gentlemen may think they have 
conducted themselves in this transaction, and whatever the 
result of the Court Martial may be, the proceedings will at 
least place their characters in a true point of view, to his Ma- 
jesty, and the Commander in Chief. 

‘* The conduct of Captains Ryan and Nicolls upon this occa- 
sion, is farther aggravated by the supposed offence on the part 
of the Paymaster having been on a point of duty, and of the 
most trifling nature; and the Commander of the Forces is con- 
vinced, that every officer, who has the good of the service at 
heart, will feel with him the necessity of checking the idea, 
‘* that officers in the execution of their duty are to be personally 
responsible to every man who chooses to pique himself on the 
reputation of a duellist.”’ 


If a case may be thus prejudged, because the object of 
accusation is at a distance from his country ; if oppression 
be sanctioned by the British court, because it is com- 
mitted ina foreign land; and a people who pride them- 
selves on the justice of their laws, and the impartiality 
with which they are administered, regard with indif- 
ference the injuries of a feilow-subject, because they 
have been inflicted in a tropical latitude, of what avail 
have been the wisdom of our statesmen, or the fortitude 
of our patriots? If many cases like that of Dr. Hallo- 
ran have occurred in our distant possessions, the sum of 
lappiness at home bears no proportion to the miseries that 
our fellow-Englishmen have sustained by the mal-admi- 
wistration of justice abroad ; and tyranny is only driven 
from our shores, to rage with tenfold fury on the plains 
ef Asia, and tn the deserts of Africa 
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MISS ELIZABETH’S JOURNAL. 





EXTRACT THE FIRST. 
o---—-« 


** How dull and dreary are the chambers of celibacy ! 
Seventeen years have now glided away since I became 
a resident of this gloomy mansion, nor during that long 
long period have I ventured to indulge in one expression of 
natural feeling, or to smile approval on the spontaneous 
attentions of those whom my peculiarity of situation 
alone prevented from becoming the most ardent and 
faithful lovers! Often as I have contemplated from the 
terrace casement the declension of the evening sun, the 
unrestricted intercourse of the crowds below has excited 
my envy, and impressed on my remembrance sentiments 
of indelible regret. Alas! to me no smile is visible but 
tlle smile of self-complacency: I hear the language 
of flattery, but am never addressed in the accents of ten- 
derness ; love is banished from the habitation of my father, 
and futurity presents a gloomy prospect of joyless 
matdenhood. Agitated by contending emotions I some- 
times weep in the anguish of a broken spirit, and some- 
times regard the beings who surround me with sentiments 
bordering on revenge. But the scenes of this day have 
taught me that the only feeling they are worthy of excit- 
ing is derision: [ am not so guixotic as to feel resentment 
or anger at the evyplutions of a set of puppets, the slaves 
of accident and ceremony; but to laugh at the oddness 
of their construction and their movements may perhaps 
be amusing, and is certainly excusable.” 


* *&* * 2 DD & 
“T never supposed Freddy to be overburthened witb 


good sense, but he has more of bis father’s temperament 
than the rest of the family, and never leaves his reason 
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in the delirium of pleasure. His passions are too strong 
to be restrained by a sense of propriety, yet his habits of 
caution so predominant, that he never gives himself up 
with any degree of zest even to his most favorite indul- 
gences. If his mistress demanded, as the price of her 
consent, a thousand pounds, he would give it rather than 
lose her, yet would trick her in the counting by a one 
pound note. I really think that there is no scene of 
licentiousness in which he would not consent to become 
a partner; yet during the hours of enjoyment, he would 
think to himself ‘© what would be thoughtshould my 
father discover me?” I should care nothing about his 
meanness, for 1 have few opportunities of seeing it, but 
his manner is so unpleasing, that I cannot endure him. 
Every attitude, and every motion, and every look, is ex- 
pressive of selfishness : even when he wishes to look affec- 
tionately at us, he seems to say, you are dear to me, 
because you are my sisters; you derive all your claims 
on my love from your relation to my person: as Elizabeth 
and Sophia, you areso! so! girls; but as the daughters 
of my father, you have some claim to my attention and 
good offices.” But this is the fault of his education and 
not of his heart; he is really a very affectionate and well- 
meaning man; would to heaven his wisdom was equal to 
his goodness! Iam not able to judge of his qualities as a 
soldier,but I well remember the curious dialogue thatpass- 
ed between papa and him on his return from Holland.” 
Freddy was sulky, my dear papa was afflicted and shed 
tears; I pitied them both, and should have pitied Freddy 
more, if he had not appeared as proud of himself as if le 
had been a second Alexander. I could not refrain from 
smiling, when justas my brother began to swell into 
consequence at the remembrance of his exploits, papa 
exclaimed, ‘ Hold your tongue! hold your tongue! you 
have been abad boy, a bad boy! go to bed! go to bed! 


"9 


and say your prayers! do! do! 







































Georgy's chere amie. 


Tuesday. 


ryt has this morning given me an account of 
poor George’s chere amic. She was the daughter of Mr. 
S.a gentleman in —shire, and was married, not 
at a malpropos moment to a Mr. F. a poor weak 
mortal, who indulged all her whims, and was the silent 
witness of allher follies. She led him a weary life, and 
sent him to the grave by downright cruelty.---I hate 
the woman. She assumes all the elegancies of the vir- 
tuous female, and though she knows that she is publicly 
regarded asa shameless profligate, appears to demand from 
us, the respect that none of us can pay to any one but a 
legitimate sister-in-law. How poor George canlive with 
her, heaven has not enabled me to guess ; but his friends 
have persuaded him that every feeling of his soul is of the 
noblest kind, and that he is born to command, and need 
only look to overawe. He chuses old and matronly 
women, while he prefers the young, the sparkling and the 
unsophisticated, to shew his predominance over tlie 
most masculine spirits, and his ability to control the most 
unmanageable tempers. Dear dear George! Ifa statue 
of vanity were erected on the earth, it ought tobe in thy 
image and with thy attributes. ‘Thou art a philosopher, 
without the power of stringing together three connected 
ideas; an orator, just able to ask a jockey how he does, 
and bid thy mistress a fine morning; a soldier, whose 
martial prowess consists in having conquered three fenc- 
ing masters, who gave thee the victory; a man of great 
and generous sentiments, whose expansive soul extends 
to the contraction of debts never intended to be paid, 
and the seduction of mistresses whom thou art not des- 
tined toenjoy. My poor brother has no regular pursuit 
nor any accomplishment in which he particularly excels. 
He sings a little, dances a little, and scribbles a little, 
and eats and drinks a great deal. One quarter ofan hour 
he devotes to his book, another to S , another to 
F the fighting master, three hours to dinner, the 
evening to his wine, and the night to Mrs. F.” 











MRS. WYNDHAM AND COLONEL GREVILLE. 





Awnappeal to the gentlemen of England from a ¢i-devant 
pupil of Mrs. W———— against a colonel and a man of 
family, is almost as extraordinary as the elevation of a 
pot girl at the queen's larder to the possession of a hand- 
some establishment in Argyle-street. When men of 
family pledge themselves, however, to the introduction of 
a female friend into the fashionableinstitutions over which 
they are licensed to preside, they have no right to be 
angry ifthe gay world listens with delight to any state- 
meut that has a tendency to render them the objects of 
derision. 

Infirmity of body, if it may be received as an excuse 
for indiscretion, cannot justly be advanced as an apology 
for guilt; and whatever sentiments of compassion for- 
merly dissuaded us from a full and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the various arts by which Colonel Greville has 
endeavoured to repair a ruined fortune at the expence of 
the public, have been dissipated by the publication of 
his conduct to a lady, who independent of her pe- 
culiar claims on his personal gratitude, deserves the 
support of every man of honour not totally insensible 
to the charms of beauty. If the statement of Mrs. 
Wyndham be true, Colonel Greville can no longer 
claim the rank or character of a gentleman; that it 
is false, he has not ventured to assert; and suppos- 
ing him to be guiltless of the chief point of accusation, 
that of having cajoled her by false representations into 
the payment of three hundred pounds, which together 
with other sums he has refused to return, it tends to place 
his conduct in a very ridiculous, and his character in a 
very unamiable light. To live upon the friends, whom it 
is his daily and favourite employment to abuse, is not the 
practice of a man of honor; to obtain their money and 
then laugh at their credulity, is equally inconsistent with 
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the principles of rectitude, and the feelings of a gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Wyndham first met Colonel Greville at a party 
in Holles-street, and having heard that he was a very 
handsome man, and a great favourite with the fair sex, 
she felt much shocked at the alteration time and sickness 
had made inhim. His appearance and plausible manner 
interested her much. About a month afterwards she 
found that he lodged opposite her house, and seeing his 
dejected state, and apparently deserted by all those who 
had courted his acquaintance, she gave him a general 
invitation to her house and table. She had the gratifi- 
cation to find both his health and spirits mend from the 


comfort and attention it was in her power to bestow on 
him; in other respects, however, she repented of her 
good-natured offer, for the Colonel made her house bis 
home, and went so far as to see his friends and trades- 
people there, instead of his own lodgings. Not content 
with this, he thought proper to enquire into her circum- 
stances with very impertinent, and at that time unaccoun- 
table minuteness, and added to his other offences the 
meanness of clandestinely endeavouring to persuade Mrs. 
Wyndham’s man servant to leave his mistress, a design in 
which he so far succeeded as to make him totally regard- 
less of her, and attentive only to the Colonel. 

From a man of Greville’s disposition, and so constantly 
at Mrs. Wyndham’s house, it was impossible wholly to 
conceal her affairs. She had sold some property, and 
in part payment had taken some notes to the amount 
of four hundred pounds, Having been in the city to get 
them discounted, she had kept Colonel Greville waiting 
dinner, and as an excuse for so doing told him what busi- 
ness had detained her,.and that she had been unsuccessful. 
He upbraided her for her closeness towards him, and 
offered to get them done for her, at a much less loss than 
would be possible in case of her own negociation. The 
result of this business was a balance of fifty pounds due 


from Mrs. Wyndham to Colonel Greville, which was 
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paid soon after her return from ashort trip to Brighton. 
. ‘ } \y > \ ' 
Being almost worn to death, however, by Colonel Gre- 
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ville’s continual worry about his affairs and his health 
she was obliged to seek relief by again going to tuat 
place. Ou her return to town in ten days, he was con- | 
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atantly parting the Pantheon scheme to her un 


brightest colours, and tried to.persuade her that if sh 
entered into the concern she would make her fortune. 
<The more” (he observes in one of his letters), the mor 
1 consider the business of the Pantheon, the more | ad- 
mire and approve of the scheme; nor is it because it was 
my own original ideas, and intended three years ago for 
my own institution in Argyle-street, that | am partial to i, 
it, but from: a conviction that nothing can paralyze its { 
immense advantage, but the misfortune of being in ob- 
scure hands. Convinced and satisfied as | am that it 

with what they have got, they can command a couple o! 

, the gains will be enormous, while not th 


. f certainly shal 
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can, to procure a thousand pounds-if you do, the 


. | ‘ r . . : ss A ‘ : ‘ 7 , 
proprieters lave olfered me to relinguish a portion oi Ld 
; . . “i ae a a 1 ’ ' " Ps ry . v 1 ' . . a 
tneir snares, W bi i, With the halt oi mine, L sii iil with : 
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pleasure make over to you; but recollect this must be i 
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entirely verween you and me. I’ve no doubts fis O] N 
fe 4 rr?) - 39 nae dene ens eo . } } 

GOOO.wil be coming in. Let me know your f d 
Ce ine : a ON 
CASICN, ANG Pray al.any rate ve Mum. 

Mrs. Wyndham had at this time such a perf 
ance upen | honor. thatif she could have raised % 
ati liCc upen LiiS Lat OOF, th il jf Li CoUu.d Have ral 7 ie 


money she certainly would have yielded to his repre- if 


pinta « hast SSeaeence &ham . waenict n Pe | 
sentations but finding that she could not obtain 1 
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reguisite sum, she declined having any thing to do with 





1 , ~ ! ie 5 a. i] ’ - ] . - } 
the specuiation. Or this the Colonel began to complain 


ee ee ee ea a ee siete as 1 
that the badness of his health. and tne otner schemes hte 


had in view, made it impossible for him to bestow those 
attentions and exertions that the institution re quired 


and as nothing now could prevent the success of it, 


~ 
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ne Wouid, as some return for tne Kin Inesses bestow, 
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300 Her alarm 


upon him by Mis. Wyndham, agree to assign over his 
right to her, on conditioa that she paid certain sums he 
jad answered for, and allow him five percent out of the 
emoluments she might derive from the concern. For the 
first part an assignment was to pass between them, and 
for the five per cent, he would be satisfied if Mrs. Wynd- 
ham took an oath on the Bible, that she would pay 
it him or his family. 

After the exchange of assignments she lent him 1001. 
in performance of a former promise towards the payment 
of 2002. to Mr. Morton the solicitor. Soon after this 
transaction Coionel Greville called as his friend was 
dressing, and as she could not see him, he sent upa letter 
he had received, and the following piece of paper : 

Mr. Bonner has just sent me this—whata scrape we 
shall get into—and what an atrocious villain, Tayloi 
has bribed him.” 

Mrs. Wyndham doesnot exactly remember the contents 
of the letter, butit went to state that the institution was 
totally ruined. At first this intelligence was regarded by 
Mis. Wyndham with indifference; but she was inform- 
ed by the Colonel that they meant to bringhimin a 
partner, thatas he hadsold his share to her, she must be 
responsible, that there was a likelihood of its becoming a 
bankruptcy, and in that case she would lose the whole of 
her property and be completely ruined. After the dread- 
full alarm into which she was thrown, he calmed her in 
some degree, by telling her that if she could let him have 
3001. he would “ det her off,’ on the additional under- 
standing that in case of any lawsuit being commenced 
against him, she should be at one half the expence. In these 
conditions Mrs. Wyndham gladly acquiesced, and had 
they been mucli more distressing, they would have obtain- 


ed her compliance. 

After this he informed her that he had asked his soli- 
citor, and found that they could not make him a bank- 
rupt: that the business was settled much better than he 
had expected, that he had satisfied a few of the worst by 


And ultimate disappointment. 


the mioney she gave him, and that the others could only 


bring actions, which with her assistance in paying half 
the costs, he should be able to defend. Hetold her that 
300/. advanced to the institution, he borrowed of a Mr. 
Withers or Villiers; this money he had to pay about 
May. He asked herifshe could lend him 150/. or get 
any one to do so without his name appearing in it: she 
could not do this herself, but obtained in her own 
name 1201. for which she was to give a premium of 
102. It will be observed that this sum, with the three 
hundred pounds obtained by alarming Mrs. Wyndham 
with the prospect of becoming a partner in the Pantheon 
bankruptcy, and the 100d. lent makes a sum total of 
5804 After more than one apology for non-payment, 
and some marks of coldness on the part of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, he became a less assiduous visitor. After an 
absence of some duration, she was informed that he had 
gone abroad ; she began to be alarmed. Shenow made 
some fruitless applications for his address, and her pa» 
tience being at length exhausted, she mentioned for the 
first time his having borrowed the money. Herastonish- 
ment may be easily conceived, at learning, in return, that 
he had borrowed 300/. of a Mrs. Finch, a lady who had 
come from the country to Mrs. Wyndham’s house, for the 
purpose of consulting the London physicians on the state 
of her health. This determined Mrs. Wyndham to 
write to his family, but having been informed of his 
return, she delayed the transmission of her note, in the 
hopes of seeing him. Having waited in vain, she began 
to think that delicacy on her part was superfluous, and 
on going downto dinner was “ thunder-struck” to find 
that Mrs. Finch had received a letter from him, in which 
he promised the repayment of her money, but assured 
her at the same time by every thing that was sacred that lx 
was not indebted to Mrs, Wyndham, nor ever had been, 
and that no money transactions whatever bad passed be- 
tween Mrs. W. and him, except his once letting her have 
3001.! He admitted that Mrs. Wyndham had been very 
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kind to him, but thought he lad amply repaid her by 
making hera present of some trinkets! ‘Those trinkets 
Mrs. W. informs us, were presented to her with so mucl 
formality, that she fully expected to receive a casket oi 
diamonds, but their value was in fact not more than 
three guineas, a noble remuneration for the comforts and 
conveniences of a respectable establishment, the atte 
tentions of a sympathizing friend, and all the cares and 
assiduities that restored his health, and soothed the ha- 
hitual infirmities of a distracted intellect ! 

In consequence of the Colonel’s letter to Mrs. Finch, 
Mrs. Wyndham wrote to inform him of her conviction 
that he intended to “ swindle” her out of the 5301., and 


demanding, on pain of immediate publicity, either the 


=~ 


: 


money itself, or a note indorsed by his family. To this 
application he returned the following extraordinary an- 
swer, which of itself we conceive fully substantiates 
Mrs. Wyndham’s assertions, and exhibits asingular spe- 
cimen of jesuitical subterfuge. 

‘* Madam, 

“ 1am not aware that I expressed any sentiment in my 
note to Mrs. Finch, that could authorise you to call it 
rascally and mean. With respect to the one I have re- 
ceived from you, containing a threat of exposure and pro- 
secution, unless [ thisday pay you 53801. which you state 
you lent me, I have only to.reply that if unhappily my 
character is privately or publicly libelled, [ must submit 
to all the vexations which the defending of it must oc- 
casion me; and the greatest ef which will be the grief of 
having to call Mrs. Wyndham my accuser. In the mean 
time I will thank you to favorme with an account of when, 
how, and where the money was advanced by you; and if 
youcan inform me who the people are whom I have 
traduced, and who the ladies are whom I have swindled 


you will much oblige your humble servant, 


With this letter terminated thei correspondence, an 
A 
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we are alraid) Wils. yYnanamMs prospects O1 repay 
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Colonel Greville’s fidgets. 


Nor is the mere loss of the money the only cause of her 
regret: she has too much reason to believe that durin 
the time ofthe Colonel’s residence at her house, he em- 
ployed himselfin traducing her character to her femal 
friends, and that the kindness with which he was received 
and thesisterlv amenity with which she endeavoured to “3 
soothe his afflictions, and recover his infirmities, were re- 

ceived without sensibility, and repaid by the most wanton 

ingratitude. , 
‘That Colonel Grevitie, indeed, isa man not easily d 

terred from tre spassing on the kindness or forbearance of 

his friends, is sufficiently evident from many instances of 

his conduct duri: 12 thie » period of the precedi ng transac 

tions. ‘Two days, (says Mrs. Wyndham,) after I came 

from ong hton, his servant came to me to beg for God’s 

sake, that I would allow Colonel Greville to sleep at my 

wom his own wasso damp that it would kill him to 

be there. I sent him for answer that I had no room [| 
could possibly offer to htm. ‘The servant returned, and 
pointed outa room that was not occup! ied next my dining 
parlor. ‘This [determined net to let him have, as [ dis- 
liked having asick person so neariny eating-room. W ishing 
to - an end to his request altogether, [ said I had no 
apartment but a garret that was fitted up fora little girl 
i hed adopted, not supposing it possible he would accep 
ofthis. ‘lo my utter astonishment, in two hours after, a 
coach drew up, loaded with al! sorts of dressing utensils 
wc. &c. Lexpected to see lashed behind it the celebrated 
slipper-bath, Mr. Dick used laughing to say, he addled 
himselfin whilst receiving his morning visitors. So fay 
from feeling bimself obliged to me for the inconvenien 
he was likely to put me to,he seemed tobe inclined to quar- 
rel the whole a nes for my not giving him the 
room he wanted.As my dining parlor is largefor the size 
the house, bind knowing he was accustomed to ite a 
good many morning visitors, I gave it him to receive them 
in. This, I conceived, would only put me out of the w ay 
for a short time, as I expected he meant to takea lodging 


as SOON as he could meet with oue that would suit him. 
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304 i Jomest ix alter ations 


“ A few days after this as Iwas passing the pariof it 
my way to the carriage, | knocked at the Goor to ask after 
his health, He spoke to me in the most impetuous man- 


‘gore SO aa i eee sities hel ve thon , 
er, COm*Blaining ioudly that be couid not Have the rooui 


Qo 


+> 


au instant to himself: my servant was coustantly in and 
out preparing the sideboard for dinne?. He said he had 
twenty people that morning upon secret business, and it 
was really not to be borne. I was almost duimb with as- 
tonishment at his impudence, and coolly answered, I was 
sorry it was notin my power to make him more comfort- 
able. On my return I could scarcely get into my passage 
for trunks, books, &c. Onenquiring the cause of all this 
bustle, [ was informed Colonel Greville was going. [ went 
to him, and said, though an untruth, that 1 was sorry he 
was going in such a hurry. He absolutely flew into arage 
vith me. “Mrs. Wyndham,” said he, * I must and will 
always have a room to myseli—l left my own wiie because 
I could not have my own way.” Seeing the lady who 
Was With me, ready to burst at his speech, I feit quite 
eaery,and said, “ Very likely, Colonel Greville ; but as I 
have never aspired to the honor of being either your wi 

or your mistress, you must excuse me if L say your con- 
duct is very improper, and [ feel quite delighted at your 
yesolution of leaving my house:” we parted, and the next 
time we met, without any apology, were as good friends 


, 


as ever; Lappeal even to the Greville party whether this 
does not look a little like madness.” 

That the freedom with which we have expressed our 
opinions of is conduct and character should excite the 
anger of Colonel Greville is impossible. He will surely 
allow to others the same liberty of speech, that he has 
exercised himself; and if, therefore, we were to say of 
him as he said of Mr. Arnold, that * be has not a mind 
larger than a pigeon’s,” or were to pronounce, as he has 
pronounced of Mr. Bonner, that he is “ an atrocious 
villain,” what possible apology could he adduce for com- 
plaining of our freedom? A man so open to attack, 
should be careful how he traduces the characters of 





Pantheon lice ne 3O%5 
ethers; but if he must gratify his passioa for abuse, 
prudence at least should dissuade him from committing 
his sentiments to those, whom conscience must teach 
him to regard in prospective as his inveterate enemies. 
At the time that he was borrowing Mrs. Wyndham’s 


money be should have remembered that the time of pay- 


meut would arrive, and that exposure would be the 


natural result of his refusal to perform his promise. Had 
his foresight therefore been equal to his cunning, he 
would have written nothing, that when disclosed should 
not contribute to his advantage. In the present case, his 
indiscretions have placed him at the mercy of a specu- 
lator, to whom his deportment was always of the most 
obsequious character, of a manager whose interest is 
necessary to the prosecution of his plans, and of a 
nobleman, (Lord Headfort,) whose countenance may be 
necessary to his retention in certain circles of society. 
But (to emulate his learning) erperientia docet, and 
we hope that when hisextraordinary conduct respecting 
the Pantheon licence, under which Messrs. Cundy and 
Caldas opened tie establishment, shall call for copies 
of his correspondence, it will not be found to contain 


Lo a ee ba a a . Co nen: tel th 
the most Yross abus > OF Dis CATESt rienas, and the 
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Childe Ilarold’s Pilzrimage, a Romaunt, by Lord Byron. 
Jio. 1210s. Murray. 

, , , Cf «eho nennne . 

We have waited for the appearance of the production 

before us, with an anxiety only equalled by the disap- 

pointment we have felt at our inability to bestow upon It 
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506 Tord Byron's poetical qualifications. 


that warm and unmingled praise which would alone 
secure us, in the mind of his lordship, from the suspicion 
of being guided in our criticism by any feeling of personal 
resentment. Selected as the most prominent objects of 
that abuse by which bis lordsbip’s retaliatory poem was 
so pre-eminently distinguished, we have retorted his 


attack with the manly openness of an honorable combat- 


7 


ant; and though the javelin of this literary Hector fell 
pointless before the shield of truth, we hail with no un- 


natural exultation every public aud splendid evidence of 

the worthiness of the hand that directed its threatening 

but harmless flight. ‘That Lord Byron, as a didactic poet 

has surpassed the majority of his predecessors, and fai 
J ; 

excels the most celebrated of his contemporaries, we were 


among the first toadmit; and though it must be confessed 


that he makes too unsparing a use of the language and sen- 
tuments of his predecessors, vet there are parts of the 


Enelish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” from which if 


ve abstract the ascription of originality we cannot with- 
hold the praise of classical elegance. But he is more 
elegant than spirited, and rather ingenious than splendid. 
All that labour, directed by taste, and operating on a 
inoderate portion of materials, could accomplish, he has 
performed ; but he possesses no luxuriance of fancy, or 
enthusiasm of sentiment: the images of a poetical crea- 
tion do not crowd upon his mind, but present themselves 
before him in formal and regular succession, adorned with 
no ideal attributes, and apparelled in the homely and 
unattractive drapery of daily life. His stanzas do not 
seem to be the unpremeditated effusions of exuberant 
thought laboring for expression, but the manufacture 


of mechanical exertion endeavouring to contribute by 


D oe wee a QO 4 . “a , {° . ar hd ] 7: . . ‘ 
reenuiarity of ornament for the worthlessness of the 

. sade Geen thee B Lf ot < Aan - ane illo et vArace 
original material. He 1s not ata loss jor words to ex press 
| 


leas to sustain the weicht of a verbal 
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superstructure. tie observes indeed that the stanza of 


— ~ m dole ata _ — ‘ =. _ » P » . : 
spel er “GMCS OT Every variety, and quotes Dy. Beattie 
' prove that in his measure, “you may be either droll 
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Lis want of interest. 307 


or pathetic, descriptive orsentimental, tender or satirical 
as the humour strikes you;” but he ought to have remeni- 
bered that to do any of these things with great effect iu 
the stanza of Spenser, demands an originality of genius, 
and a versatility of talent, of which no one can presume 
himself to be the possessor, whose vanity is not fully 
equal to his prudence. ‘The couplet of Pope is ada} 

to those of whom the elegance is more remarkable 

the genius; the stanza of Spenser ought to be selected 
by him alone, whose ideas swell into exuberance, or whose 
sentiments expand into unpremeditated expression. 

That these remarks are neither uncandid nor gratuitous, 
might be proved from every stanza of the Pilgrimage. 
But the great defect of the poem is its want of purpose 
to reward attention, or of interest to excite it. It is in 
reality a descriptive poem, but the descriptions are con- 
nected together by no stronger tie than the locomoti 
caprice of Childe Harolde. If the * Childe” resolves to 
travel into Phrygia, Phrygia is described; if Albania 
detains him for a few weeks, the reader is detained to 
dwell upon its beauties, through @ proportionate number 
of stanzas. ‘The book may be laid down at the termina- 
tion of any passage, without reluctance or inconvenience 
the reader of page 23 has no motive, independently of the 
possible beauty of composition, to turn over to page 24 
and at the end of the two preliminary cantos published 
in the volume before us, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine why the poem is not as technicaily complete, as i€ 
a dozen cantos were to succeed them. 

The interest of the work is much diminished by its 
appearance under the form of aromaunt. A romaunt, if 
it implies any thing, implies a poem descriptive of man- 


o~? 


ners long since past, compesed at a time coeval with 
the existence of those manners, and in language appro- 
priate to the scenes and persons introduced. But the 
Pilgrimage of Childe Harolde, by Lord Byron, con- 
tains allusions to the tyranny of Napoleon, descriptions 


of the modern boundaries of Spain and Portugal, and 
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30S Examples of inanity. 


a poetical eulogy on the Maid of Saragoza! The tan- 
' 


enuage and phraseolory of Spenser is only so iur imitated 


} as it aflords a licence to error, and a plea for indolence. 


(img Pancig been 
+ 
J 


{tadmits of the employment of do and did whenever the 

imtroduction of the expletive may seem convenient, and 
i affords a tolerable rhime where modern words might be 
found untractable. The author of aromaunt after the manne: 
. oi LordByron, has no task more arduous,than first to write 
i I his poemsn decent English, and then to substitute a few 
convenient, and a few antiquated words, for more modern 
or fess sonorous synonymes. Ee will then become an easy 


substit or eye, ne for no and nor, right for old, andany 


i thing else that is convenient for any thing else that is cor- 
} rect. Phe subjoined stanzas afford a fair example of Lore 


Dbyron’s deiects of thought and manner. 


i). 
— 
i 0 Christ it is a goodly sight to see, 
| What heaven hath done for this delicious land, 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree, 
i What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ! 
i But man would mar them with an nnious hand. 
i a (nd when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge, 
) ‘Gatust those who most transgress his high command, 
’ ey ’ ° ° . 
ly ith treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge, 
iw Gaul’s locust host, and earth from fellest foeman purge, 
aii 
ia 
is 16. 
eC 
i 
Ha What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold, 
4 lier unege floating on that noble tide, 
af Which Poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
: ‘ But how whereon a thousand keels did ride, 
Of inl rhyt y Stre neth since Albion was allied, 
And to the Lusians did ler aid afford ; 
i A nation swollen with ignorance and pride, 
if 
5 — , . . 
E Who lick yet leath the hand that waves the sword, 
£4 - ct ae . oa : : 
le save them from the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing lerd. 
> 
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Compared with Walier Scoti. 


Jut whoso entereth withm the town, 
That sheening far celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down: 
*Mid many things unsightly to strange ee, 
For hut and palace show like filt 
The dingy denizens are reared 11 
Ne personage of high or mean degree, 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 
Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt 


unhurt. 


[n the first of these stanzas the quaintness of the 


Or 
° . yy : >. | 7 cal 
elamation, and the conversion of heaven’s thund 
into a dose of physic; in the second the uncouth and 


unnecessary repetition of the expletive; and in the third 


the substitution of sheeuing and ne, for modern words 


more accordant with the phraseology of the sentence, 
and more expressive in their meaning, are particularly 
offensive. But the verbal faults of the stanzas are 
not so observable as the general disproportion between 
the copiousness of the words, and with the paucity of the 
ideas. 

When he subjects himself to an involuntary comparison 
with the only contemporary writer who has celebrated 


the Spanish contest ina similar measure, his imperfectious 


as a versifier are not less conspicuous than his deficiencies 
as a poet. Compare, for instance, the exuberant, varied 
and melodious swell of the subjoined extract from Don 
Roderic, with the tame succession of syllables in which 
Lord Byron endeavours to pour forth ideas of a similar 
character. 


For they might spy beyond that mighty breach, 
Realms as of Spain in visioned prospect laid, 
Castles and towers, in due proportion each, 
As by some skilful artist’s hand pourtrayed, 


Here crossed by many a wild sierra’s shade ; 
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310 Thelwall and rhythmus. 


And boundless plains that tire the traveller's eye, 
There rich with vineyard and with olive glade, 

Or deep embrown’d with forest huge and high, 

Or washed by mighty streams that slowly murmured br. 


Rearing their crests amidst the cloudless skies, 
And darkly clustering in the pale moon-light, 

Tol do’s holy towers and spires arise, 
As from a trembling lake of silver winte, 
Their mingled shadows imtercept the sight 

Of the broad burial ground outstretched below, 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night, 

All sleeps in sullen shade or silver glow, 

ill save the heavy swell of Tejo’s eeaseless flow. 
SCOTT. 


e of metrical excellence, the favorite passages of 
ey] Seen OE . ™ ’ ; ] a. | aa = . } ThE 
Pheiwall, introaucead with so much pomp to elucidat 

. . . . ’ 
au erroneous and imperfect theory of rhythmus, are the 


. ; » Intute: : r ee - we . >? . 
sing-song playtoings of literary infants. 


Where Lusitania and her sister meet, 
Ween ye what bounds the rival realms divide, 
Or ere the jealous queens of nature meet, 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide ? 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 
Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall ? 


Ne barner wall, ne river deep and wide, 1 

Ne horrid craggs, nor mountains dark and tall, 
Rise hke the rocks that part Hispania’s land from Gaul, 
Byron, stanza 32. 
His attempts at humour are singularly unsuccessful ; 
but we must now hasten to gratify our readers by arn 
extract or two from the more fortunate passages of the 
work, and shall leave the stanzas on the Cintra conven- 
tion, to be read by those who delight in the contempla- 

tion of deformity, 
] 
i. 





Description of Portuguese scenery. 311 


The subjoined description of the most prominent 
objects constituting a Portuguese landscape, do credit to 
his lordship’s accuracy as an observer of nature, and to 
his judgment as a metrical painter. 


The horrid crages by toppling convents crowned, 


The cork trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 


The sunken glean, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unrufiled deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from { iti to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the witlow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, w ith varied beauty glow, 
19. 


His minor poems are only distinguished from the simi- 
lar productions in the Hours of Idleness, by the intersper- 
sion of classical names, and Romaic quotations. But the 
good night in the first canto possesses greater merit than 
he usually displays, when he employs the alternate, or 
ballad measure. ‘The Romaic vocabulary and fac simi/. 
may be objects of pleasing curiosity to the dilletanti tra- 
veliers, who love to revive their recollections of an in- 
teresting subject of scholastic speculation. From one of 
tue notes, however, explanatory of this part of his work, 


it is evidentthat the severitv of the Edinburgh Reviewers 


towards his minor publications, has left on his mind ai 
> 
a: 


npression of resentment as permanent as injudicious. 

The following stanzas are of an order so superior to 
what could be expected from a mere poetaster, that wer 
not LordByron’s talents so peculiarly adapted to didacti« 
poetry, they would afford no inadequate excuse for 
assuming the lofty tone and portly march of Spenser and 
Campbell. ‘The peet has displayed considerable felicity 
in the portiaiture of Childe Harolde, who having run 
through sin’s long labyrinth, till beauty had lost its 
charms, and wine its exhilirating power, resolves to sfly 
from the haunts of early dissipation,'to distant and unpo!- 
luted scenes. 
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The Maid of Saragozd. 


i. Childe Harolde basked him in the noon-tide ray, 


j Disporting there like any other fly ; 


? . . , , 
Nor deemed before his little day was done, 


ro 
& One blast might chill him mto misery. 
Tale pe 

But long ere s arce a third of hi pas 9 
. sy ’ . *’ ~* ‘1 , . * . . 
. VW ors t} an adversity the Childe ! Cl, 

vit, ° ; 

He felt the fulness of satiety ; 
: ,. . . . . . | 
! Then loathed he in his native Jand to dwell, 


** 


= ’ ‘ ®.. 4 7 _ i? PP se . ecal I 
Which seemed io him more lone than Lremite s sad cell. 


Ky - i —ae ' ; ota 42 ners la atanvae ot 
We shall concluce our extracts with the stanzas devote 


‘ 


} : : Pot... Bhat ff eee 
to the celebration of the Maid of Saragoza. 
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Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 

: And a!l unsexed the Anlace hath espoused, 

| Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war >? 

And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 

i Appalied, an owlet’s larum chilled with dread, 

i Now views the column scattering bay’ net jar, 
4) The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead, 

Stalks with Minerva’'s step, where Mars migiit quake to 
| ; ) trea 4 

i 

ii 4 

Fi 

a 2. 
ie . Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 

; ) Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Be Marked her black eye, that mocks her coal black veil, 
: ; Heard her hight lively tones in Lady's bower, 
. t Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
| Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
a Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower, 
} Beheld her smile in danger’s gorgon face, 
Thin the closed ranks,and lead in glory’s cheerful pace. 

i . 
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on, it 1s impossible to rise from 


dynasty. 


vl. 
"eA CM ‘ : me Par 
‘ lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tea?r , 
sit . {* 4 . . 
she fills his fatal post ; 
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314 Wedlock exploded. 


Ife learned philosopby from Dr. Blincker, 

A ceaseless smoker and an arch freethinker, 

Aud long he quaff’d where streams of wisdom flow, 
From Wieland, Schiller, Kotzebue, and Co. 

But since like Plato he has ceased to roam, 


A huge portfolio brings his harvest home. 


And who shall hail him on his native land? 
Shall London send the beauties of the Strand, 
Or Madame D——ville lead her blooming train, 
To inquire if business flourish on the Seine ? 
No! hapless Windsor* tremble for thy fate, 
Vice has no temples in the Utopian state ; 

For mercenary love is banished far, 

Where nature holds her court in Malabar ; 

There the heart yields unbribed and undismayed, 
And Love’s asentiment and not a trade. 


** Lapies!” he cries, *‘ the pupils of my school, 
Laugh at each law, and scoff at every rule; 

The Gefman wits triumphantly declare 

‘That modesty’s a bubble in the air, 

Aud she who sense of decency defies, 

Has learned divinely to philosophise. 

Where’er I've roamed true gallantry I’ve found, 

[t only languishes on British ground ; 

Haste then! beneath auspicious Love’s commands, 
To break of cold formality the bands, 

And strive with tenfold warmth to cherish here 
The freedom of another hemisphere : 

Gay be your days and rapturous your nights, 

The book I’ve written is your bill of rights ; 

And would you know your privileges run 

To Hookham’s shop and pay your one pound one. 
Yours like the sun’s impartial rays should fall, 

To all you give yet have enough for all ; 


or ene en ar ewe 


* N.B. To prevent mistakes we must observe that this word 


is not meant to denote a castle but a lady. 














Advantages of promiscuous love. 


All nature burns with unrestricted fire, 

The lion roves in limitless desire, 

Birds in the air, and fishes in the sea, 

Proclaim with nature’s voice that love is free ; 
Then why should man the lord of the creation, 
Submit to marriage—’tis an INNOVATION.” 


“* Learn from the noble Nairs of Malabar, 
Woman was made for love and man for war; 

He formed for danger, enterprize and arms, 

And she for all a mother’s soft alarms; 

He firm and dauntless as the god of Thrace, 

And she the parent of a numerous race; 

The man who knocks a foe upon the head, 

And the fair citizen who's brought to bed; 

Each, tho’ by different ways they seek applause, 
Is crowned with laurels in a nation’s cause ; 

If two foes fall, the country doubly wins, 

And doubly too, if she produces twins. 

Whoe’er the father fronr whose loins they came, 
From A or Y-or X,’tis just thesame ; 

Onward they come a brave promiscuous set, 

She the great W of the alphabet ; 

About the father, wherefore make a pother ? 

The country knows enough that knows the mother. 
Heroes can not like tortoises and snails, 

Crawl with their goods and chattels at their tails, 
So while the brothers march like valiant Nairs, 
Their sisters stay at home and bring them heirs, 
And when the youths return permit their brothers, 
For one man murdered to beget two others.” 


* "Tis thus the Phoenix knight extolls his wares; 
Each buys and reads the Empire of the Nairs; 





* See a bombastic imitation of Ossian, wriften by James Law- 


rence, a knight of Malta, entitled the Empire of the Nairs. He endea- 
vours to prove that the promiscuous intercourse is most congenial to 
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316 Good effects of libidinous writings. 


From mouth to mouth the rapturous plaudit runs, 
Long live the Nairs, long live the Morners sons! 
Bang-up the Nairs, exclaim the four-in-hand, 
Too glad to read what they can understand, 
B— — scarce broken to the marriage state, 

Sighs that the system has appeared too late, 
The literary Captain takes it down, 

T’ improve the misses in the country town; 

It soothes the spendthrift in the surgeou’s ward, 
And polishes the youths of Stanhope’s yard; 
The young Etonian stares in speechless trance 
To find himself the hero of romance, 

Or reads with tranquil air and steady hand, 

A youthful Lovelace in his cup and band; 

** Beware!” the matron cries, ** tis bad indeed, 
The virgin’s ruined who should dare to read;” 
While as with all a parent’s warmth she speaks, 
The conscious blushes dye the damsel’s cheeks. 
When last in golden dreams she prest her bed, 
The guilty volume lay beneath her head, 

Sure she might read what her mama had read! 
But hark! mine ear, what distant music greets? 
What proud procession moves along the streets ? 





> aes 


nature, and most consistent with the princip'es of reason. We are 
afraid there are other princes than those of Malabar,to whom we might 
appeal jor the practical ilustraiions of bis opinions. * The Nairs, 
(says Mr. Lawrence,) are the aobility of the Malabar coast, and afiirm 
that they are the oldest in the world. It is the privilege of the Nair 
lady to choose and change her lover; when he visits ber, he walks 
round the house, and strikes with his sabre on his bachler, as a sig- 
nal of hisapproach. To announce his presenve to any rival, he, if 
admitted, leaves a domestic with his arms ina kind of porch The 
mother only has the charge of the children, and even the Samorin 
and the other princes have oo other heirs than the children of their 
sisters, that having no family,-they may be always ready to march 
against an enemy. The name of a father is unknown to a Nairchild : 
he speaks of the lovers of his mother, and of his uncle, but never of 
his father. Marriage is a doniestic yoke, the Nair system the free- 
dom of nature.” 
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Each restless dame, who novelty admires, 

Whom conscience troubles, or whom passion fires, 
Whom fashion flatters, or whom scandal quotes, 
And all philosophers in petticoats, 

Are with the Pheenix for their polar-star, 
Resolved to emigrate to Malabar. 

They now like simple Nairesses are seen, 

In robes of cobweb and in girdles green : 

Lo! by the hand a noble Countess takes, 

A mighty Duchess in the land of cakes, 

A Scotch Civilian ever good at need, 

Had just unyoked them on the banks of Tweed, 
Yet in their titles they conceive a flaw, 

And fly, where love predominates o’er law. 

See B—— whose name was hawk’d about the street, 
Or A whose waiting-woman prov'd discreet, 
And the frail L who in desperate case, 
Renounced her jointure to avoid disgrace, 

And W , ever kind, whose wit extends 

To count her conquests on her finger ends, 

Last ———, doomed to bid the land adieu, 

Led by her valet, beaten black and blue; 

For dames at Caiicut without disgrace, 
Distinguish merit under livery-lace. 

A duke’s bright dowager without compeer, 

And formed for conquests in her fiftieth year, 
This English Ninon leads the gallant throng, 

To where the king of rivers rolls along, 

And bids 4hem like Semiramis of old 

Cast in the silver stream their rings of gold. 











When suddenly where Mona’s bridge extends, 
A carriage passes, and a damie descends; 

To her all duchesses had once given place, 
And Brighton hail’d her as a future grace; 
She stops the uplifted hands in act to throw 
The badge of slavery in the stream below; 
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318: The Salique law revoked. 


“ Keep, keep your ring!” the dame impatient crics, 
While disappointment fired her jealous eye, 

} Of slavery’s chain, no nuptial ring’s a link, 

Since foreign wits have taught our sex to think, 
Leave not the country! this auspicious day 

) Submits three kingdoms to the ’S sway ; 

i No female ever could resist his smile, 

The first bred gentleman in Britain’s isle, 

Ifsuch a prince no amorous warmth inspire, 

Tho’ love be silent, let ambition fire ! 

Restrictions cease, and she whose lucky hand 
Catches the handkerchief shall rule the land, 

All acts of state shall issue from her bower, 

Her grace the only avenue to power! 

Methinks I see the mighty change begin, 

The saints are fled, the rakes the battle win, 

No musty matrimonial rules restrain, 

The court where love and Baccuus jointly reign ; 
Her sovereign will this paradise prepares, 

And Eneuanp proves the Empire or THE Narns. 














bi THE WHIPS, No. III. 
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; ii - i , 
il THE GAMBLING CORNUTO. 
At , 5 
das tw the suite of M. Chauvelin there was a young man o} 
a family and cousiderable expectations, whom temporary 
La embarrassments had reduced to practice the profes- 
: 


sion of a surgeon, and who in that capacity obtained ad- 
mission to the house of Mr. B ,one of the most enthu- 





j siastic advocates of Gallic principles, and an ardent 
; [ supporter of every principle of jacobinism. Tired of 
Bi} remaining in this ruined and oppressed country, where 
Bi uo Robespierres arise to interrupt the monotony af 
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A female jacobin. 


life, and rouse the energies of the multitude, he obtained 
from our government permission to depart for Holland, 
from whence he continued his journey to the capital of 
universal freedom. At Paris the intercourse between 
young S. and his family was resumed: the person of &. 
was at least equal to his other recommendations, and 
captivated the affections of Miss B , who in the true 
spirit of female liberty, and in conformity to the rights of 
woman, delivered up her person to his desires, without 
any formaland superstitious appeal to the sanction of 
the church. She was a character not easily impressed 
with the milder or more amiable feelings: tall in her 
form, and ardent in her passions, had she ventured to 
wade through the blood ofthe unfortunate victims to the 
cuillotine, her majestic stride and infuriated countenance 
would have far exceeded in picturesque effect, the more 
feminine appearance of Helen Maria Williams. She 
yielded to the embraces of S. with the freedom of a 
woman, resolved to do as she thought fit, rather than 
with the feminine reluctance of virtue overcome; for a few 
mouths the ardor of S. was reciprocal, but he received 
a command ‘to join the army of Dumouriez with the less 
reluctance, because it tore him from her presence, and 
Miss B. could only bewail with the tones and tears of a 
second ‘* Huncamunca,” the departure of a lover whom 
if sue did not love, she at least preferred for his personal 





endowments to his companions. ‘There are ladies, how- 
ever, who rather than have no lover atail, content them- 
selves with thesecond Jest; and to this philosophical 
expedient, Miss B. on this occasion thought proper to 
resort: in a fit of political vexation Miss Helen had dis- 
carded her favorite ; Miss B. liked himnot the less becaus« 
he was a name-sake, and at the sight of a box of trinkets, 
totaliy forgot the absent surgeon; who in the mean time 
forsook the medical for the military profession, and was 
promoted by Gen. D., as he declared tothe writer of this 
article, for the authority that his tall stature and soidier 
like appearance gave him over the straggling racamuifins, 





320 Her lover is guillotined. 


who formed the less efficient portion of histroops. Miss B. 
lived for some time with ber dear namesake in a voluptu- 
ousaiternation of Bacchanalian and Paphian enjoymeuts ; 
herdear pap2 was teo much of acitizen to restrain hisdaugh- 
ter’s freedom, and he received the visits of her paramour 
with as warm a welcome as that which he now grants to 
the lovers of his titled wife. His discretion abroad, how- 
ever, was not equalto his magnanimity at home. By ap- 
pearing with too muchactivity asthe friend of Robespierre, 
he attracted the notice of the opposite party, and on the fall 
of the tyrant, le and his daughter, and B—— were con- 
veyed to theguillotine. A friend of Danton, captivated by 
the person of Miss B. prevailed on that turbulent dema- 
eoguetospare her life andthat of her parent. Her paramour 
was not equally fortunate, he was beheaded in the pre- 
sence of his liberated mistress ; but dead men have neither 
trinkets nor kisses to bestow on the objects of their living 
affections, and Miss B. with true philosophical calmness, 
retired from the scene to share without remorse the em- 
braces of her deliverer. 

Among those who were drawn to the entertainments of 
her protector by the love of good-living, the ci-devant 
valet of the Marquis le Fayette, was a very conspicuous 
personage. He was an Englishman, and had served the 
republicans by garbled extracts from Hume and Bolin- 
broke, published in such a form as to be accessible to 
the vulgar. He took advantage of the rage for equality, 
and in spite of the practice of those who professed to 
Support it in theory forced himself into all companies, 
and intermeddled in every kind of business. His volu- 
bility recommended him to the Duchess de B. a lady 
who had no other pretensions to the title, than a resi- 
dence of seven yearsas the chereamie of an unfortunate 
nobleman. She first took him into her service, and after 
the formation of another connection, paid him a hand- 
some sum for his absence and his silence. His person 
and his country recommended him to Miss B. and he in 
his turn was by no means averse to the cultivation of her 
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friendship. He had left England asa servant; the con- 
nections of Miss B. might assist him in conjunction with 
the money of his late mistress, to gain a footing in 
respectable society: to his taste there wasnothing un- 
pleasant in the masculine roughness of her voice, or the 
rubicund splendor of her countenance; her coarseness he 
dignified by the appellation of portliness, and the glow 
of intemperance he mistook for the bloom of health. He 
offered her his hand, and we need not add that Miss B, 
accepted it. After the nuptial ceremony, Mr. H. returned 
with his fair bride to London, where he took a house 
in Bruton-street, and by adding at the gaming tables to 
his former accession of Parisian wealth, was enabled to 
sport a carriage, and rivalthe most experienced and the 
weaithiest of the Whips in the splendor and number of 
his stud. His lady rivalied Miles Peter Andrews him- 
self, in the costly inanity of her routs ; for at the present 
day wealth governs fashion, and takes precedence of 
virtue. In process of time, he erected a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Litchfield, wherethe countty round 
admired at once his folly and his magnificence. For seve- 
ral years they lived like other fashtonable couples, in the 
most perfect indifference towards each other, and the 
most profound contempt for every body else. In the 
autumn of last year Mrs. H. prevailed on her husband to 
take an excursion to Buxton; they tasted the waters, 
outrivalled all the other occupiers of the Crescent in 
extravagance; and after rendering themselves the object 
of universal envy and dislike, returned to town. On the 
night of Madame Bertinotti Rvdicatz’s first appearance; 
Mrs. H. attended only by her servant, visited the Opera. 
At twelve o'clock, at which hour she ordered the car- 
riage to return, no Mrs. H. was to be found! It was in 
vain that they waited till the closing of the doors—their 
mistress was lost, and they were obliged to return home- 
wards with the empty carriage. ‘The next morning on 
enquiry for his lady, and hearing the story of the servants, 
Mr. H. was distracted. He cared nothing for his wite 
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342 The elopée discovered. 


himself, but bis indifference did not render him less 
iusensible to the disgrace he had sustained. On search- 
ing her apartment it was discovered that she had taken 
along with her all the jewels and trinkets that it was 
possible to secrete about her person. Mr. B. was not 
unmindiul of the advantages that might be made of her 
elopement. ‘ If (he thought) her paramour should 
happen to be a man of fortune, twenty thousand pounds 
would be no bad thing; cash runs short, and that sum 
would repay me both for the loss and the disgrace.” 
He sent his emissaries, therefore, 1 every direction 
that could probably lead to her retreat; but their in- 
quiries were in vain, and Mr, H. was condemned for 
some time to ali the anguish of unrequited celibacy. 
Sometime afterwards, the coachman of Mr. H. having 
driven his master to Mr. Thelwall’s lecture, returned 
with the carriage to Steele’s livery stables, near Gray’s 
Inn, and leaving his horses to the care of the groom, 
retired to a place of vulgar resort in the neighbourhood. 
They had not been long seated, before their conversation 
was interrupted by the noise of a scuffle in the lobby, 
and on rushing out they discovered two police officers 
in the act of arresting a gentlemanly looking person, 
whom they knew by his accent to be a Frenchman. 
The landlord told them that Mounseer was an officer 
that had broke his parole, who had lived at his house some 
time, and who seemed to have no want of money. “ He 
has,” continued Boniface, “ a lady with him, as fine a 
woman as you'd wish to see.” “ Has he!” replied the 
officer, “ then we must secure her as evidence!” While 
one of the officers and the host secured the General 
below, his companion along with Mr. H.’s footman, and 
the rest of the crowd, proceeded in search of the lady 
above: they found her beneath the bed, and dragged her 
from her jurking-place, and lights being introduced, the 
surprize of the servants may easily be conceived at 
discovering, in the wife of the French General, their long 
jost mistress. They immediately proceeded to Mr, H, 
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with intelligence of the discovery, and the husband 
proceeded to the police office, reclaimed his wife, and 
finding that General S.(whose identity with her youthful 
seducer the reader has no doubt discovered,) could pay 
no damages, again received the - disconsolate fair one to 
his arms. ‘The General was first sent into close confine- 
ment, and then permitted to return to his original station 
of parole, in the neighbourhood of Buxton, where his 
acquaintance with the fair one had been renewed, and 
the happy couple whom this rencontre has separated 
for a time, now live together in all the tranquillity of 
domestic harmony. 
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In the House of Commons, some pointed questions 
were put to Mr. Percival, respecting the Princess of 
Wales, to which the answers are variously reported. 
According to the Morning Chronicle, he declared that 
neither as minister nor as counsel to her Royei High- 
ness, could he take it upon himself to give any explana- 
tion on the subject introduced: according to the Times, 
however, he distinctly avowed that in the course of his 
professional inquiries on the investigation, nothing oc- 
curred to him that could attach any share of blame to 
her Royal Highness’s conduct. Entertaining as we do, a 
decided conviction,that this assertion must be erroneous ; 
it becomes our duty at the same time to point out the 
difficulties in which it must. involve the Prince Regent, 
Supposing it to be true;and the necessity, supposing it to 
be false, of some final arrangement that may be equally 
beneficial and satisfactory to the country. 
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24 The delicate inquiry. 


If, in the progress of the investigation, no circum- 
stances arose that could tend to criminate her Royal 
Highness, it must then be admitted that she is an 
injured and persecuted woman. Because without any 
lezal ground of separation, the Prince refuses to make 
her the partner of his bed, she is to be deserted by the 
people, over whom she has been called to share the 
sovereignty, aud suffered to remain in comparative 
destitution: For any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, her neglect may be the mere result of princely 
saprice; it is possible that her presence is only unwel- 
come, because it.would be a check on the career ot 
licentious pleasure, that might be pursued by the hei: 
apparent to the throne; and it is equally inconsistent 
with justice and propriety, that a female who as Mr. 
‘Tierney observed, would in case of the king’s demise 
be as much the queen of these realms, as the Prince 
Regent would be. king, left to the mercy of a husband, 
who may dislike her for the very virtues that contribute 
most powerfully to domestic happiness. 

But it may be asserted that though no legal evidence 
can be obtained of the Princess’s indiscretions; yet 
that they have been so undisguised as to produce on 
the mind of the Prince, a moral conviction of her un- 
worthiness; that there are levities which justify suspi- 
cion, though the act of criminality cannot be proved to 
che satisfaction of a judicial tribunal ; and that as a hus- 
band the PrinceRegent may be determined into his present 
system of conduct, by circumstances which he alone 
has the right ur power to appreciate. But though these 
observations may justify the coldness of the Prince as 
ahusband, they do not palliate his neglect as a sove- 
reign, or deprive the Princess of any claim on the justice 
or liberality of the nation, If the British people refuse 
their money to confugal infidelity, or sexual indiscre- 


~ 
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tion, they ought to refuse their grants to the male as 
well as the female branches of the family. If one com- 
mon occasions the infidelity of the female be more 
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criminal than that of the other sex; there are cases 
in which the licentiousness of the husband, is not only 
an apology for the indiscretions of the wife, but far 
surpass them in degree. If virtue therefore be the only 
claim on the pecuniary liberality of the [:nglish nation, 
there are other personages than the Princess of Wales to 
whom assistance of that nature ought to be refused. No: 
can it be disputed that out of the present civil list, par- 
liament has a right to appropriate avy sum tothe support 
of the Prince Regent’s consort; unless a separation can 
be obtained, she has a full and important claim on out 
justice and liberality; and if the legal grounds of a sepa- 
ration do exist, it is due to the nation that they should be 
avowed. 

We have had an opportunity of seeing the documents 
themselves, and were impressed with the conviction, 
that though the singular coincidence of suspicious cir- 
cumstances might be susceptible of satisfactory explana- 
tion, the prima facte evidence was such as to justify the 
most public and the most solemn investigation. ‘That 
circumstances transpired in the collection of this evidence 


> 


of which the possession contributed to Mr. Percival’s 
political ascendancy, and is at present the best securily fos 

his continuance in office, is too well known to the junior 
branches of the royal family; and that the concealment 
of these circumstances was regarded as of so much im- 
portance by the person chiefly interested, as to draw from 
his privy purse very considerable sums, his treasurer 
willlong remember with regret. In plain terms, if much 
indiscretion was displayed on one side, much provo- 
cation was exhibited on the other; if frailty character- 
ised. the wife, deliberate insult, and open violation of 
the decencies of life, distinguished the husband: th 

evidence adduced was calculated to liberate the com- 
and 
by the exposure ef circumstances which might rnd er 


plaining party at the expence of his own character, 
his own situation as precarious as that of the exalted 
personage, whose errors had become the subject of Mr. 
Perciyai’s investigation. 
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326 Peculiarity of her situation. 


It is due to the nation, however, as well as to them- 
selves that their conduct should be manly and decided. 
[f they are of opinion that the result of a public investi- 
gation would be successful, and that the advantages of a 
separation, would counterbalance the disclosures of the 
criminated party, let them come boldly forward and 
perform their duty; but if considerations of self-re- 
gard, or any doubts of the legitimacy of the evidence 
before them, restrain them from that open mode of pro- 
cedure which can alone afford an opportunity to the 
weaker party of a fair and open defence, and place her on 
a Jevel with her accusers, let them not assume that for- 
bearance asa virtue, which is dictated by a sense of their 
own guilt, or a conviction of the —————’s innocence. 
And ii they are so far insensible to the claims of honor or 
of prudence, as to aggravate the distresses of the object of 
their insinuations by pecuniary embarrassments, it may at 
least be expected of the British people, that their senti- 
ments shall be expressed with a boldness that cannot be 
mistaken ; that they will not suffer one female to be op- 
pressed, on the plea of indiscretion, while so many of her 
relatives are closing along career of meretricious infamy, 
in all the enjoyments that can be purchased by the trea- 
sures of a wealthy people, and that they will not stand 
tamely by, while the ,R—— lavishes those riches ona 
H-———— which properly employed would contribute to 
the happiness of the legitimate partner of his throne. 
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THE NOCTES ATTIC or Dr. BUSBY. 
Wien we were some time ago favoured with a card 
requesting our attendance at recitations from a new trans- 
lation of Lucretius, we must confess that we were alarmed 
rather than delighted. We remembered the lassitude that 
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overpowered us in our early attempts to obtain an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the philosophical poet of 
antiquity ; and the specimen of the translation contained 
in Dr. Busby’s prospectus was little calculated to seduce 
us into a new investigation of the seminal system. 

Our ticket, therefore, might have still reposed in as 
profound an oblivion as that which awaits: the Doctor’s 
labours, kad not our curiosity been excited by a paragraph 
in the Morning Post, in which the learned writer regrets 
that the Noctes Attice of Dr. Busby have not become 
the objects of general imitation among the “ exalted 
circles of society.” We now began to conjecture that 
recitation could only be a part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment; the title Of Noctes Altice recalled to our 
minds the taste of Pericles, the wisdom of Socrates, and 
the eloquence of Demosthenes; we remembered with 
how much rapture the sages and orators of antiquity, de- 
scribe the intellectual luxuries of these convivial assem- 
blies, in which the circulation of the goblet only contri- 
buted to animate the eloquence of wisdom, and add 
lustre to the brilliance of chaste and legitimate wit. 
Had the cards of invitation proceeded from a female, we 
should have ascribed to her in imagination the attributes 
of Aspasia ; but as it was, we contemplated in Thomas 
Busby, Mus. Doct. the presiding Apollo of a tem- 
ple of the muses; his son presented himself to our 
fancy in the resemblance of a second Orpheus equally 
expert at charming theattentive ear,by his divine enchant- 
ing ravishment, and of erecting another Thebes, when 
a race of Beeotians shall arise to remunerate his: labours. 
With these impressions we hastened to Queen Anne 
Street West, and though our astonishment was great at 
finding in the Magnus Apollo of his own temple, a thin, 
dapper, talkative little gentleman about five feet four 
inches in height: though instead ofa second Esculapius, 
we found a doctor of medicine without practice,and though 
goddesses were precluded from listening to the doctor's 
illustrations de nature rerum, we took our place compo- 
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sedly on the sopla, aud then’ like Jove reclining on his 
couch of clouds, surveyed in silent astonishment the 
scene before us. 

A long interval of silence, however, permitted us to 
return to the common business of life: we remembered 
our duty as periodical judges of the taste and manners of 
the time, and were ata loss by what means to reconcile 
our obligations to Dr. Busby with our duty to the 
public. He had very handsomely invited us to witness 
what he conceives to be a very gratifying exhibition, and 
how could we consistently with the laws of honor or bos- 
pitality, express in our official capacity any feeling of dis- 
approbation or derision, with which we may possibly 
be affected? While employed in these reflections we 
cast a glance at the prospectus, and recollected that the 
first object of these recitations, was to gain subscriptions 
for tle Doctor's book. We resolved to subscribe for a 
copy of the new translation of Lucretius, and now con- 
ceive ourselves to be entitled to all the privileges of cri- 
ticism. 

At 9 o'clock Master Busby took his seat and read 
the contents of the book with so much calmness and pro- 
priety, that we supposed the word recitation to have been 
emploved by mistake, and flattered ourselves that Lucre- 
tius would be read. ‘To recite a philosophical poem 
(if recifation imply violent motion of the hands, o1 
violent gesture of the body,) is ofall absurdities the most 
eross: throughout the whole of Lucretius, there is 
scarcely a single expression of ardent passion, or pathetic 
feeiing ; he excludes human actions and emotions from 
his poem; the pictures that he introduces are either 
delineations of inanimate nature, or of collective groups 
seen in distant action, and viewed with the eye of 
the landscape painter without. any interest in their conten- 
tions. ‘The major part of the poem is devoted to the 
most frigid, if not the most abstruse disquisition on seeds 
and seminal principles, and the action of corpuscles, and 
primed.al causes. Mr. Busby was alive to the absur- 
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dity of accompanying these inquiries with any violence 
of action, and he therefore read them from his chair; but 
the strictures of Lucretius, as where he describes the ap- 
pearance of distant armies in actual contest, are equally 
unadapted to recitation; they should proceed like every 
other part of the work, from the philosopher at his desk, 
and not from the orator on his rostrum. 

It must be confessed, however, that Master Busby 
has been admirably dwilled; his elocution was distinct 
and harmonious without monotony; and the only fault 
of his action was its display of the rules on which it was 


ted. When he uttered the word “ grasp” or “embrace,” 
his arms were regularly folded : when he talked of the 
globe suspended in the air, his left hand was sent out on 
a voyage of discovery into “‘high air,’ while the right, on a 
level with his chest, supported the imaginary sphere; and 
anticipated a flying leap into the middle of the room. 
He was not deficient in grace, and might become a mode! 
of useful imitation to his rival declaimers Messrs: Clare- 
mont and Barrymore. How much is it to be regretted, 
that the pains bestowed on the cultivation of acquire- 
ments so superficial and so useless, have not been direct- 
ed to the cultivation of his mind. It is really distressing 
to hear the son of Thomas Busby, Mus. Doct. and an 
architect, speak before a listening company, of sumpshous 
(sumptuous) halls, and chimeer-O’s dire. Of the poem 
itself we have already expressed our sentimeuts as far as 
we were able to judge from the prospectus ; and though it 
must be acknowledged that the exhibition we have witness- 
ed, has exalted our opinion of its merits, yet we are still 
afraid that itis more remarkable for lisping efleminacy than 
nervous elegance. The appearance of effeminacy, how- 
ever, may be owing exclusively to the perpetual employ- 
ment of the word sweet—sweet peace, sweet flowers. 
sweet hues, sweet sun, and phrases of a similar descrip- 
tion occur in almost every page of the composition. The 
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rhymes prove and move continually recur, and once we 
believe move rhymes to itself. He is too apt to fill up his 
lines with two words expressing emotions too nearly 
resembling each other, to be frequently conjoined in the 
language of poetry. ‘* To fill his soul with pleasure 
and delight,” and “saw its fall with rapture and delight.” 
“With grief and sorrow bowed,’ &c.&c. are instances of a 
fault of all others the most injurious to poetical effect. 
‘ In lines of a description similar to the following, the 
first noun in italic had better give place to an epithet 
belonging to the second. ‘* Such as with tears bedewed 
their cheeks and eyes.” ‘Though the Latin poet is accus- 
tomed to indulge in repetition, the translated language of 
the repetitions should be varied. In the original they 
are relieved by the introduction of aspondee ora dactyle 
changing the measure ; in the English they can only be 
varied by the substitution of synonymous words. 


** more, 


As proved by any arguments advanced before’”— 


is a couplet returning with unpleasing frequency. 

We have been the more candid and minute in these 
observations, because the plan adopted by Dr. Busby 
affords him at least all the advantages that can be obtain- 
ed from the suggestions of others. ‘To an individual 
engaged in so important an undertaking, candor is the 
most valuable friendship, and had we respected him 
less, we Should have held our peace. 





































POLITICAL HINTS. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Hitnerro I haveonly been a constant reader of your 
monthly publication, with which though in some points 
[ reluctantly disagree, 1 verily believe to be strictly im- 
partial. 

Feelings of indignation at some recent political events, 
to which I am persuaded you do not require my feeble 
aid to call your attention, have impelled me to undertake 
a task to which Lam so unaccustomed, and to which I feel 
myself so unable. 

Whatever may be the faults or whatever the excel- 
lencies of the present advisers of the Regent, will have 
no relation whatever to the present subject. It is to the 
conduct of the major part of their opponents since the 
Jamented illness of his majesty, that my attempts shall 
tend to refer-—Bitter as was their opposition, and virulent 
their animosity against the Duke of York upon the dis- 
covery of those disgraceful abuses, still fresh in recollec- 
tion, it was but reasonable to suppose that his speedy 
reinstation would call forth some strong remonstrances on 
their part—But no; it was then understood to be the 
Prince’s pleasure, and consequently the leaders of the 
opposition refused to sanction any motion questioning 
its propriety—On the late discussion on the Regency 
Household Bill, not only was a large sum of money, ex- 
clusive of the civil list voted to the Regent, without any 


reprehension on their part; but we beheld this body of 


patriots, these opposers of inordinate grants of the public 
money, who had always hitherto feltso much compunc- 
tion in laying fresh burdens on the people, complaining 
of the deprivation of a revenue from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. 

But now the time approached when they who had 
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made so great sacrifices of political principle at the altar 
of self-interest, had reason to expect an ample remune- 
ration. Various were the arrangements for a new 
administration, and various the persons on whom the 
chancellorship of the exchequer was bestowed. But lo! 
Time at length evinced that the Regent had been con- 
sistent enough to choose for himself, and his letter pro- 
claimed that though he wished that some of the early 
friends of his public life, would constitute a part of his 
government, it was his decided opinion that the course of 
policy pursued by the Pittites was more conducive to the 
welfare of the empire, than that which would be em- 
braced by their opponents. 

Intelligence so diametrically opposite to what their 
ardent imaginations had suggested, acted like a thunder- 
bolt upon them. Their disappointment and anger may 
with facility be traced from the period when Mr. Perci- 
val informed Mr. Creevey “ that if he knew any thing 
of the matter the golden dreams of the right honourable 
gentleman were not likely to be realised.” From this 
time their virulent aspersions on the Regent have been as 
apparent as their former subservience. Every matter is 
brought to light that may in any way distress the Prince, 
or perplex his advisers. Colonel M‘Mahon was the first 
on whom they wreaked their vengeance, and no sooner 
was he ejected from his first situation, (perhaps justly too,) 
and his master had compassionately presented him ano- 
ther, than the propriety of the office of private secretary 
is called in question, and the Colonel is in a fair way of 
losing the second. 

It appears to have occurred too, for the first time, a 
few nights ago, to these patriots that something ought to 
be done for the Princess of Wales. ‘ Why,” it is asked, 
“‘ isshe neglected? She is Princess Regent; she ought 
to have an establishment like the queen. We have no 
preof of any misconduct on her part. Why does she live 
privately and separated’? Few persons are not of opini- 
on that some eclaircissement on this subject should take 
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place ; but it is sufficiently obvious, Mr. Editor, that ar- 

rangements of this nature should have been made during 

the passing of the Regency bills for the support of her 

majesty’s household, and that of the Prince Regent; but 

at that period any discussion on that subject might have 

been disagreeable in a certain quarter, and therefore was 

not to be thought of by the Right Honourable Gentlemen. 

It is painful, Mr. Editor, to every well-wisher to his 

country to beliold the height to which party spirit is now 

carried. How despicable and disgraceful does it appear 

to hear men in the British House of Commons* magnify- 

ing the distress of the country, and asserting that many 

thousands, (I think fifteen) of the labouring classes in the 

commercial towns were supported by public subscription, 

though it was afterwards proved that they had included 

the families of workmen in employ, who had derived as- 
sistance from asoup dispensary. 

Forgive me, if I trespass longer on your patience by r 
directing your attention to the motions of Sir Francis 
Burdett for the abolition of military flogging. If the 
hon. baronet’s intentions are good, his pertinacity argues 
meanly of his sense, for the military men of all parties in 
the House of Commons have candidly declared the im- 
practicability of the measure; while by its discussion it 
tends to raise expectations among the soldiers which can- + 
not be realised, and by its rejection serves to create dis- oe | | 
couragement and discoutent. 1, 

Should any of the preceding humble observations afford 
you the least hint in the infliction of your lash, the writer 
will be abundantly recompensed. Iam, Sir, 

most respectfuly, Pa 
Westminster, March 25, 1812. MeEmMIUs. | f 


ee 





* We shall endeavour in a future article to shew that the 
mistake is on the side of our correspondent. 
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A STAUNCH DOG AT A FAULT; 
OR, 


THE DOCTOR RUNNING COUNTER. 





“War a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving,how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel !” Amazingly 
sublime are these sentiments, said my grandmother, lay- 
ing down the book and taking off her spectacles—“ how 
grand, how exalted—in action how like an angel?’ Look- 
mg at me with the most inquisitive earnestness, As she was 
the very best of old women, I made it a point seldom to 
contradict her, more especially when acase was doubtful 
as they certainly was; for though I myself had never 
seen an angel; yet I could not be quite sure but my good 
grandmother might: she had been in existence nearly a 
century, and times are much altered. I must, however, 
freely confess I mentally set the admired sentiments 
down in estimation among many others of like sublimity 
and exaltation, and ranked them as canting, blasphemous 
lies. Assuredly there is much more fuss made about 
man’s perceptions than the thing itself will justify; man, 
as an animal, is a mere noodle (ask his wife else) outdone 
in point of sagacity by every beast about him. Change 
but the ribband on his child of amonth old, and all recog- 
nition ceases. Poor istructive old Argus, though at the 
very verge of death affectionately hailed the return of his 
long lost master Ulysses. 


“« ‘Thus near the gates conferring as they drew, 


Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew ; 

He not unconscious, of the voice and tread, 
Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head. 
He knew his lord; he knew and strove to meet, 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet ; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master,and onfess his joys. 








Devotional drapery. 


The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and having seen him, dies; 


>? 


So clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes! 


While reasoning Penelope experienced not one sympa. 
thetic throb—not one twinge of feeling in any part of her 
whole frame. Nay, the sea/, that almost shapeless lump 
of fat and fles), can discover her still more hideous off- 
spring, although involved in doubled and twisted myriads. 
Nevertheless, man in his natural state, though possibly 
he may be now and then given to thieving, where nuts, 
crabs, and such like monkey provender is concerned, is not 
a downright rogue—that he has tothank cultivation for : 
the brutism of a Caliban is far from being nearly so 
pernicious as the /ogic of a Paley. 

In good days of yore; the man was known by his coat 
doublets and hose were pricked, printed, and trimmed 
only as by law established. A good safe way this: men 
knew then what was what; whether they now do so we 
will presently examine. 

In acertain ancient place of public worship, not twenty 
miles from hence, some few months since, after his sabbath 
day’s dinner, in full ,and flowing uniform’ was seated a 
sage and reverend doctor. ‘Truly orthodox in all the 
statutes and ordinances*of the church, was this goodly 


pillar; and though he might be somewhat doubtful of 


the correctness in translation of the sentence, “* money is 
the root ofall evil,” and could not be brought cordially to 
subscribe to the trite idea that pride was sinful; yet was 
he looked upon in general, as good a christian as might 
reasonably be expected, under such potent drawbacks as 
tithe pigs, gentility of the times, expiring leases, and plu- 
ralities. During the time the doctor was. absorbed in 
heavenly musings, or perhaps calculating in minutiz, the 
amount of renewal on Donkey Grange, a very decently at- 
tired young man entered the church, apparently a stran- 
ger; he hesitated some little time and then with modest 
unassuming. piety, placed himself in the next sitting 
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place to the reverentissimo. It is a custom with the 
eastern lamas to have a curtain let down before them 
when sitting ; by which maneeuvre their votaries are hand- 
ed over wholesale to the dominion of imagination; we do 
things better. In order to obstruct the side-long insidious 
glance, which none but a squinting parson could detect, 
the flanks of the doctor's capital were defended by two 
green baize curtains, which, forming a recess, displayed 
to the utmost advantage the front view only of prebendal 
beatitude, Shielded by this accommodating screen, the 
youth had for some time pursued his devotions, when un- 
luckily the doctor's carnal part of vision being attracted 
by a most bewitching fold in the drapery of bis rightarm, 
he thought he perceived a shade thrown upon his out- 
works; an involuntary start, followed up by a stricter 
scrutiny, convinced him some substance had segmentized 
his sphere : amazement and indignation were now visibly 
disputing the palm on the field of countenance ; the Doc- 
tor’s alabusier insensibly receded, and the highest fawn 
colour advanced, the muscles were swollen, the nose sharp- 
ened,and the vengeful arm in the act of rising, when lo! the 
reader utters with an audible voice, ‘‘ For there ts no respect 
of persons with God.” (Rom. ch, ii. v. 11.) An internal res- 
pouse created a momentary pause; but, fully determined 
to give convincing proof of his open hostility to all /evelling 
precepts without distinction, he roughly snatches back the 
curtain and with the most indignant avauntof the hands 
motions the astonished intruder to take the lowest place. 
With the most benign resignation the young man bowed 
the head, took up his hat and retired, the curtain was re- 
stored, and a triumphant vindictive lour thrown over 
he auditory, in which was visibly pourteayed, énsolent, 
to obtrude upon ms!!! I have before observed that man 
i$ not that “ all im all” piece of business he is held up, 
for, as neither from animal sagacity, cultivation by 
learning, experience obtained by eel-like wriggling to 
superiors, and foaming sharkism to inferiors, nor even 
by the well timed hit of the reporter of St. Paul, could 
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this infatuated victim of clerical pomposity, discover 
that his offensive neighbour was neither more nor less 
than “ the nephew of une of our highest dignitaries in 
the law,” who had been on a visit in the neighbourhood 
about a fortnight. Previously, however, to the next 
Sunday, admiration at the conduct of the one, and 
reprobation of the behaviour of the other had been so 
loudly bandied in “the parish, that the doctor clearly 
perceived he had been calculating under a wrong lati- 
tude; yet dependance on his acknowledged powers in 
blandishment and courtesy prevented his spirits from 
being too deeply depressed. Accordingly on that day 
after seating himself in his recess, he stole a sly peep to 
ascertain whether matters remained in statu quo, and 
most propitiously to his wishes, spied the young gentle- 
man, quietly reclining in the corner, to which his former 
mandate had consigned him. Reader, thou hast heard 
of cream of violets, and a long string of nostrums of the 
cosmetic tribe; but these separately or jointly would 
have been puerile in effect to the assumed placidity 
diffused over the doctor’s countenance for the time being, 
with the hand gently raised, the elbow making an angle 
of just nineteen degrees with the horizon, the thumb 
and fore-finger finely bowed, and the little one display- 
ing a brilliant loftily elevated, the rings of the curtain 
were most softly touched, and moved along the rod slow, 
silent and smoothly : full on the nephew of the learned 
lord, and graciously he smiled, laid a‘most elegant book 
on the before prohibited desk, and with the most winning 
affability beckoned him to his side. The excellent 
young man tacitly acknowledging neither time nor 
place were fitted for resentment, accepted his invita- 
tion; but notwithstanding his well-bred effort to sup- 
press it there was a look—a look which spoke volumes. 


CASTIGATOR. 
Newark, 10th March, 1812. 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor Aospes. 


=e 


We had intended to enter into a minute exposition of 
Mr. 'T'aylor’s conduct, as a prosecutor, and a witness in 
the case of Mr. Alexander Read ; but on referring to the 
trial itself, we have found the cross-examination so 
curious and satisfactory, as to supersede the necessity of 
further observation ; and shall only observe on one part 
of the evidence, that on the 13th of June, when Mr. Taylor 
declares himself to have been at Hungerford fishing for 
trout, he was in reality secreted at Battersea, from the 
pursuit of the gudgeons of the laws. ‘That the chaste and 
faithful Mrs. Dunn, accompanied Mr. Turf on this occa- 
sion, the visitors of the Opera will easily believe. 

The Pantheon after going through all the regular re- 
volutions of theatrical property—-after being built without 
money, managed without discretion, and at last consigned 
to the care of chancery, has been shut up in consequence 
of Colonel Greville’s withdrawing his licence on the plea 
of insecurity... For what reason, however, this plea was 
not advanced before, notwithstanding the positive opi- 
nions of Messrs. Soane and Cockerell, the gentleman with 
whom Colonel Greville has been in daily habits of pecu- 
niary negociation, are best able to explain. It is dis- 
graceful to the Lord Chamberlain, that the public 
amusements of this metropolis, and the fate of a large 
establishment should be subject to the whims of a 
capricious and needy individual; mean in poverty, and 
wayward in prosperity, without eonstancy of temper, or 
firmness of principle. 

Mr. Kenney,the author of the World and of Raising the 


° 
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Wind, has surprised and afflicted his friends, by the 
production of one of the lowest pieces of buffoonery, that 
even the present generation of authors so fertile in 
nonsense and absurdity have produced. 

The farce of * Raising the Wind” may be numbered 
among the most fortunate productions of dramatic ge- 
nius. ‘The principal character is drawn with equa 
fidelity of observation and originality of conception: 
he is so natural as to recal in idea the scenes of daily 
intercourse, yet more effective than if he had been the 
illegitimate ofispring of dramatic fancy. But the farce 
of * ‘Turn out” exhibits nothing more worthy of praise 
than paltry copies of well-known originals, The founs- 
dation of Restive’s character is. evidently the Quid- 
nunc of Foote’s Upholsterer, and to this foundation Mr. 
Kenney has only superadded some of thatirritability which 
distinguishes the character of Sir- Willoughby Worrett, 
and of which Dowton above all other actors is peculiarly 
successful in the expression. Somerville is only Mr. 
Phillips in the dress of agentleman. Gregory is Giles 
Scroggins dramatized; and no one who has read or seen 
the “ Citizen” of Murphy will beat any loss to discover 
the original of Marian Ramsay (Miss Duncan). The dia- 
jogue of the piece deserves neither praise nor censure ; it 
neither disgusts in the delivery, nor retains any impres- 
sion on the memory. The jests are of tle most trite and 
hackneyed order: Restive is interrupted in a plan for the 
liquidation of the national debt, and mourns over the 
necessity of leaving his country in the midst of its 
difficulties, and an ineffectual attempt is made at cross- 
reading by the intervention of Gregory, who finishes a 


Ciceronian oration of his master, by repeating to himself 


the first sentence of a love-letter to Sally Smallfry. Yet 

the conception of many of the incidents and the plan of 

the interlocutory parts display so much ingenuity that 

we regret the more forcibly the inadequacy of their exe- 

cution, Marian’s idea, for instance, of disgusting Dr. 

Truckle by the affectation of romantic feelings is suscep- 
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tible of the most ludicrous effect; but how imperfectly 
the language that proceeds from her lips does justice to 
his conception, Mr. Kenny himself will best be able to 
determine, if he has the intrepidity to refer to the farce 
of Polly Honeycombe. 

The post has thought proper to assure us that many of 
the songs were excored on account of their intrinsic 
merits. Of the degree of taste to be attributed to the 
audience, if this assertion be true, let the reader judge. 


SONG. 





('m Merian Remsay, from Scotland I come, 

All adown the green dale where the violets are springiug, 
And much I should grieve from dear Scotland to part, 
But I’m come to the south, sir, to get a sweetheart, 

With my fal la lala, while the birds are a singing. 


They say my relation’s a mighty odd man, 
All away from the dale, &c, 
Tis you, sir, I'm sure, for, the truth to reveal, 
As we say in the north, you’re a comical cheel, 
With my fa lalala, &c. 


So get me my sweetheart and wish me good bye, 
All away to the dale, &c. 
If the bonny lad’s willing, I’m now in my prime, 
And sure, "tis a pity to lose any time, 
With my falelala, &c. 


Of the comic songs the following is the only one that 
has any claim to mediocrity, and even of this we should 
hike to understand the concluding stanza. (page 37). 


Love and poverty's fate is turn out! turn out! 
Love and poverty’s fate is turn out! 

But the rich blockhead’s store, 
Alas! opens the door, F 
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Through which merit, if poor, must turn out, turn out, 
Through which ment, if poor, must turn out. 


Great statesmen, when doom’d to turn out, turn out, 
Great statesmen, when doom’d to turn out, 
Though full of their graces, 
When snug in their places, 
With very wry faces turn out, turn out, 
With very wry faces turn out. 


Our foe would their neighbours turn out, turn out, 
Our foe would their neighbours turn out; 

But John Bull is so queer, 

He'll sometimes interfere, 
Just to trouble Mounseer to turn out, turn out, 
Just to trouble Mounseer to turn out. 


In the playhouse they often turn out, turn out; 
In the playhouse they often turn out ; 

And is’n’t it boring, 

To hear them encoring, 
While others are roaring, ** Turn out! turn out!” 
While others are roaring, “ Turn out !” 


Poor poets must often turn out, turn out; 
Poor poets are often turn’d out : 
Tis e’en thus with the great ; 
So the poet must wait, 
To know if his fate is, ** Turn out! turn out!” 
To know if his fate is, “* Turn out!’’ 


If Mr. Kenney be resolved to sacrifice the prospect of a 
permanent and legitimate reputation, to pecuniary gains, 
or temporary popularity, he has acted wisely in bringing 
out the present farrago of stupidity and buffoonery : we are 
not sure that the “ World” or * Raising the Wind” is 
listened to with halfthe pleasure that is testified at the 
exhibition of his last production; and if we mistake not, 
though the hopes of the critics have ended in disappoint- 
ment, the present is likely to turn outa profitable specu- 
Jation. 


’ 


Mo that coldand comfortless temp'e of stupidity, the 
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Lyceum,we seldom venture except when our literary duty 
compel us to endure the mingled miseries of nastiness and 
nonsense. Our acquaintance, therefore, with Mr. Lewis 
was far from intimate; and our surprize at his appearance 
in Belcour in the West Indian, was only equalled by our 
amazement at the fatuity of the manager, who could 
permit him to attempt the part. Of all tue heroes of the 
stage Belcour is most indelibly marked with the cha- 
racter ofa gentleman ; the native elegance of his manner 
is only equalled by the ardor of his temipei: ment, and the 
glowing sensibility of bis feelings. His haste and .rrita- 
tion are not the result of weakness excited to passion by 
trivial circumstances, or of fatuity degenerating into rest- 
lessness, but of generous and noble passion expanding 
into expression. But if there be any word thar peculi- 
arly characterises Mr. Lewisas an actor it is hardness : 
he is stiff when he wishes to be dignified, and abrupt 
when he ought to be transported by the omnipotence of 
ungovernable feeling. His words “ trip of” his 
tongue with the pert and abrupt volubility of a tavern. 
waiter; yet his vulgarity is fully equalled by his pedantry, 
and his pedaatry by his ignorance. If be must pronounce 
horizon with a short i— why will he pronounce the first 
syllable of parr-icular, as if it was a distinct word ?— 
How would Cumberland have been distressed had he 
witnessed the murder of his favourite child, by the ruth- 
less hands of this tormentor! | 

Mr. G. Wyatt has published his design for a third 
theatre. Like Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, the architect of 
Drury, he rounds off the front of the boxes nearest to 
the stage so that the sight may not be interrupted by a 
dead wall, with this difference only that the contrary flex- 
ure or divergence of the circle begins in Mr. George 
Wyatt's plan, at a point not far distant from the semis 
circle, and in the other after three-fourths of tbe circle 
have been completed. ‘I'he present plan like that of New 
Drury, removes the saloontfrom the first to tue ses 
cond tier; the dregs boxes are still further secured trom 
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intrusion by the indirectness of the communication be- 
tween them and the other parts of the house. It is pro- 
posed also, there being no basket, that ten of the front 
boxes, containing nine persons each, should be let out by 
the night ody, and inthe event of which a private pas- 
sage may separate them from the public lobby, and the 
partitions which divide them may be continued up tothe 
ceiling. No inconvenience to the view of the stage would 
arise from this, the situation being immediately opposite 
to it, and not too far removed from the reach of an actor's 
voice. It is presumed by Mr. Wyatt that an arrange- 
ment of this nature will obviate all the objections and af- 
ford all the advantages of what are called private or annual 
boxes. We cannot agree with him in opinion. Were his 
plan adopted, no individual, the weight of whose purse 
was not equal to his fondness for dramatic amuse- 
ments would ever be able to obtain the best situation in 
the house. Without the payment of three guineas a sea 
in these dress boxes could not be obtained even supposing 
them to be unoccupied for the evening. At present a 
sing/e individual has a fair chance of taking av eligible 
seat in any part of the house; Mr. Wyatt would exclude 
from the best part of it all who could not afford, or 
would not wish to form one of a theatrical party. ‘To 
attach a higher price of admission to this part of the house 
would be less unjust and invidious and equally pro- 
ductive, 

The width along the front of the stage as represent- 
ed in these plans (63 feet) is much greater than has been 
usual in the theatres of this country. The cause (ob- 
serves Mr. Wyatt,) as well as the consequences will be 
obvious on a little attention. The general form of the 
house produced by the fronts of the boxes, is first of ail 
that of a complete semi-circle, but instead of afterwards 
taking a converging direction it is made to expand, thereby 
placing the spectators in each of the two end boxes, with 
their faces fronting the stage, and affording a more com- 
picte view of it than has generally been obtained in such 
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situations. No stage doors have been admitted as 
fixtures in the Proscenium, for it is obvious that when 
they are wanted they should form a part of the illusion 
which the whole scenery is intended to convey to the 
mind, rather than of the form through which that illusion 
is to be viewed, and in which character the proscenium 
ought always to be considered. Stage-boxes Mr. Wyatt 
conceives to be equally improper, and are excluded from 
his plans, unless one or two may be placed for the stage 
manager behind the trellis-work of the sides of the pros- 
cenium, {which he has made elliptical) in the same 
manner asthe doges griflees of the French theatres. Its 
extent is totally inconsistent with the professions of the 
supporters of a third theatre, who have always rested 
part of their case on the “ overgrown magnitude of the 
established and the projected houses.” The difference in 
size between Mr. George Wyatt’s theatre and New Dru- 
ry, is too trifling to justify the language so lately em- 
ployed.--It is evident that the idea of springing the 
proscenium from the back of the boxes, cannot have sug- 
vested itself to both the architects at the same time, and 
as Mr.George Wyatt’s plan has been published subsequent 
to the other, it is but fair to regard him as the copyist. 

Of Julius Cesar it would be equally useless to speak to 
those who have seen it, and those whohave not. Mrs. 
Siddons and the horses are announced for reappearance 
during the Easter holidays. ‘The combination — re- 
minds us of two of the most conspicuous proverbs in 
Bailey’s Dictionary. 


“© Money makes the mare to go ;” 
And 


‘¢ Money makes the old wife trot.” 


-_———— 





W.N. Jones, Printer, Green-Arbour Court, Oid Bailey, Londen. 
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